





























Feeds 
Family 
In Vietnam! 


In South Vietnam today almost half a million Catholics—like the family 
above—have left homes and possessions in the Communist North to preserve the 


priceless gift of Faith. 


Today these most recent victims of Communism face hunger and homeless- 
ness while governments hesitate what can be done to help them. Won't you 
join with other U. S. Catholics to send a food package direct to these gallant 
families through the Vietnam Feed-a-Family Program? 

Your gift of $5.00 will provide a refugee family with a 50-lb. package of rice, 
salt fish and other local foods—enough to supplement their diet for almost a month! 
A label on each package says in Vietnamese—“An American Catholic family extends 
this gift to you with prayers for God’s blessing on you and your family.” 

During this blessed season when the Holy Family was homeless—won't you 
help these families newly homeless for Christ? To get a large food package direct 


to Vietnam, just send your gift today to: 


VIETNAM FEED-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 
Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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WAR OVER QUEMOY? 
EDITOR: 

Just read your May issue. The way I see it up to now 
about Quemoy is that we have MacArthur, Wedemeyer, 
Stratemeyer, Chennault on one side, and Eleanor, ADA, Tru- 
man, Stevenson and Sheerin on the other side. What a debate? 

Ed Kirwin 
ilbany, N Y 

Ed.: The generals would be no match for Eleanor. But 
seriously, what about MacArthur? In his Los Angeles speech 
in January, he said war today carries the germs of “double 
suicide. Science has clearly outmoded it as a feasible arbiter.” 
Judging by press reaction, the American people are opposed 
to risking war over Quemoy. 


“BLACKBOARD JUNGLE” 
EDITOR: 


... It is unfortunate that Blackboard Jungle was written 
or had to be written. It is a work of fiction and there is a 
fact misrepresentation given to it by reason of the press 
and movie pump priming for more dollars. Many high school 
students are reading the book now and this could be an 
opportunity for teachers to start a reading and study cru- 
sade. It could also be used as a propaganda drive to teach 
that schools can become time-wasting institutions by the 
disorder of a few with a mind for a disordered way of 
school living. 

It is about time that our schools cease to be mere filling 
stations for the pranks of over-energized fun makers. Educa- 
tion is a serious business for all. If this came to pass, would 
not this miserable money-seeking book with its occasional 
flashes of sheer disgust, become a vehicle for some sorely- 
needed constructive pedagogy in our day? 

Frank P. Fitzsimons 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


CATHOLIC ART 
EDITOR: 

The tone ¢* your article entitled “Sentiment versus Sim- 
plicity in Cai ‘ie Art” (May) was as satisfying as the sub- 
ject-matter was enlightening. Too many advocates of genuine 
Catholic art affect a hauteur that is irksome to ordinary 
Catholics but this article contained none of that supercilious- 
ness. One paragraph raised a few questions that are interest- 
ing. For instance, should the improvement come naturally 
from the Catholic people themselves or should it be dictated 
by the priests? I know the overtones of the word dictated 
but yet the priest should be a leader not only in teaching 
and devotional matters but in all matters pertaining to the 
beauty of the house of God. Is it fair to the people them- 
selves to abandon them to their usual! inertia in making 
changes? Mrs. Marjorie J. Guiness 

Washington, D. C 











EDITOR: 


. . . I suppose we can say that the “malted 
milk ” art of our churches is no worse than 
the “prisoner of the tabernacle” literature and 
“Good Night, Sweet Jesus.” The situation is 
worsening rather than improving. For the 
very persons who should be adamant on the 
highest standards are content to compromise 
on an art that is not quite as gaudy and senti- 
mental as the old but yet quite pedestrian... . 

Miss Alda Schreiber 


London, England 


Ed.: There are two kinds of pedestrians: the 
quick and the dead. 


MAURIAC, POPE-MAKER 
EDITOR: 


In case it has eluded your roving editorial 
eye, I would like to call your attention to the 
Osservatore Romano’s answer to Francois 
Mauriac’s article in Look some months ago in 
which he maintained that Cardinal Spellman, 
nor any other American, could be elected to the 
Papacy. Among other things, the Italian paper 
said: “Times change: once it was emperors 
who imposed vetoes of this kind; today and 
with a rare sense of the inopportune, it is 
writers who being Catholics and having at- 
tained literary fame, assume this task, giving 
themselves the air of sharing in the Magis- 
terium of the Church and even of having some 
kind of direct inspiration. Such things 
have been known for some time and naturally 
an American publication goes in search of 
scoops for the love of a signature.” That takes 
care of you, Francois! 

Michael F. X. Gallagher 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POLICY ON FORMOSA 
EDITOR: 


In your March editorial, you state: “The 
former policy of drift has become a policy of 
decision.” I question the use of the word drift 
to describe the changes and reversals in 
President Eisenhower’s policy regarding For- 
mosa. When he took over, Formosa was neu- 
tralized by the presence of the 7th Fleet in 
the Straits. He withdrew the Fleet, openly 
declared before Congress that Chiang had 
been “unleashed” and included him in the pol- 
icy of “liberation.” Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ment on “massive retaliation” included China, 
by implication at least. This change of policy 
from our former position and then back to it 
was definite and deliberate and drift is hardly 
the word to describe it. 

In spite of this declaration of the President 


and the treaty with Nationalist China, you 
state in the editorial, “We cannot predict what 
China will do but it does seem possible to guess 
what she wants.” If, with the U. S. and its 
allies so well armed, the actions of Red China 
cannot be forecast, how is it possible to assume 
that “it is doubtful that Hitler ever would 
have started his bloody campaign if he had 
suspected that the democracies would stand up 
and fight”? In 1939 the armed might of the 
democracies, with the possible exception of 
France, gave no indication of a potent enemy 
for Hitler and certainly gave no hint of the 
eventual outcome. The time and circumstance 
were different. Clement P. Quinn 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Ed.: By drift I meant a policy lacking in 
initiative and activated only in response to 
threats of aggression here and there from Red 
China. In regard to Hitler’s campaign, I was 
referring not to the military potential of the 
democracies but to their will to fight. 


TWISTS FIRST AMENDMENT 
EDITOR: 


In your April issue you imply that the First 
Amendment to the Constitution is misinter- 
preted and twisted by virtually everyone but 
Roman Catholics and the Catholic Church. 
The real fact is that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the one group that positively twists 
and misinterprets that classical statement... . 

How could Congress sanction aid to the re- 
ligious school system of the R. C. Church 
which claims to have a monopoly on God; that 
it is the only perfect organization; that every- 
one who deliberately chooses to remain outside 
that Church is condemned; and to top it off, 
that it is only a venial sin to steal up to $40. 
Do you think that any legislative body can 
give aid to an organization with that kind of 
philosophy? Frederick A. Johnson 

Riverdale, N. Y. 


Ed.: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” These are the actual 
words of the Amendment. They forbid an 
established religion or suppression of re- 
ligious worship. You have to twist it to make 
it mean a prohibition of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools. As to the four alleged teachings 
of the Church, the Church does not teach any 
one of them: it claims no monopoly on God, 
nor that all sins of theft under $40 are only 
venial. It says that the State and the Church 
are perfect societies, and that those who freely 
choose to remain outside the Church (while 
knowing it to be the true Church) will be lost. 


Ill 














A powerful novel of a girl 
who thought she was 
damned ... until she met 
an inspired woman of God 





@ Beautiful and talented Georgia Gale came 
to Charles De Lattre’s sanitarium in the 
Swiss Alps to fight a terrifying instability 
which psychiatry and religious cults had 
failed to cure. It was when he despaired 
of his own efforts to save her that Dr. De 
Lattre turned to Mother Mary Magdalena. 
A novel which brilliantly dramatizes the 
power of Catholic faith. 


@ “Courageous book (about) a great prob- 
lem of our age. . . . what it has to say 
about the rootless generation might well be 
listened to... A challenge to the mature 
reader.” —Best Sellers. 


Our Hearts 
Are Restless 


by GLADYS BAKER 


Author of | Had To Know 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 16 





210 Madison Ave. 
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OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet compr hensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Recognize Red China? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I. a policeman catches a heavily-armed burglar breaking into a home, 
the local community will punish the culprit to the full extent of the law. 
That seems right and reasonable. The international police force of the 
UN caught the Red Chinese red-handed as they broke into North Korea: 
the UN branded Red China as an aggressor. That seems right and reason- 
able. Now we are asked to throw reason to the winds and to recognize the 
assassin as a respectable member of the family of nations. We are even 
requested to invite the Chinese Reds into the UN. That is downright 
ridiculous. 


Waar arguments are advanced in favor of recognition of Red China? 
The main argument seems to be that Great Britain recognized the pirate 
crew as proper people on January 6, 1950. The force of the argument 
seems to be that the British are hard-headed realists while we Americans 
are soft-headed and sentimental moralists. We are said to be “do-gooders” 
trying to reform Asia’s morals. Men like Kennan and Morgenthau have 
been saying that the test of our foreign policy should be enlightened self- 
interest. 

Well, I wonder how far Britain will get with her enlightened self- 
interest. By recognizing Red China, she hoped to clear up titles to prop- 
erty, save her investments in China, protect her interests in Hong Kong 
and further British trade generally. As far as these items are concerned, 
the outlook for Britain is not too bright just now. And as for the future, 
well—now that the Reds know Britain doesn’t care about moral law 
among nations, we can expect the bull-headed, irresponsible Red dictator 
to run amuck any day. What’s to stop him from taking Hong Kong? If 
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the British realists feel that moral 
law is irrelevant in international 
affairs, then they have no moral 
reason to protest if Hong Kong is 
taken. 

Now that the world is growing 
smaller and closer together due to 
modern methods of transportation, 
it’s time for realists to wake up. 
Nations, like people, are subject to 
the law of God. I was happy to read 
about the recent NCCM resolution 
urging the UN to recognize, in its 
revised Charter, the place of divine 
law in the government of the world 
at all levels. 


Waar are the arguments against 
recognition of Red China? The pre- 
liminary question is: what does 
recognition of a government really 
mean? The realists say it doesn’t 
necessarily mean approval. You just 
take a good look at a government, 
and if it is a going concern, you 
recognize it as the government of a 
particular state. You don’t ask 
questions about its origin, you don’t 
mumble any high-sounding moral 
shibboleths, you neither approve 
nor disapprove of the government: 
you prescind from 
all that. You simply 
find out which gov- 
ernment is actually 
in control. Then if you are practi- 
cal, you grant recognition to the 
government even though you know 
it’s as crooked as a ram’s horn. 
The much-abused “moralists,” 
however, say that recognition of 
Red China would constitute ap- 
proval of the regime. It is not that 
we object to the fact that the regime 
was born of revolution. Our own 
government came out of a revolu- 
tion. But the important factor is 
that the government of Red China 
does not represent the will of the 


Who's 
on Top? 
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people. In Korea, for instance, 75% 
of the Chinese prisoners stubbornly 
refused to return to Red China. We 
are not willing to give our blessing 
to the enslavement of 450 millions 
of Chinese. If that is sentimental 
moralizing, let the realists make the 
most of it. 

When men like Clement Attlee 
claim that the war in China was “a 
civil war” between two conflicting 
native factions, we ask them how 
naive can they get? It was not a 
civil war. It was part and parcel of 
the international campaign of the 
Kremlin. The Soviets gave immense 
help to the Reds in China. Witness, 
for instance, the Japanese muni- 
tions captured by the Soviets in 
Manchuria and handed over to the 
Reds, as well as the American mu- 
nitions received by Moscow for the 
war against Japan, and thereafter 
delivered to Mao’s gangsters. 


| of Red China would 
mean that we would abandon the 
idea that the well-being of nations 
demands certain fundamental 
values, such as respect for law, for 
the pledged word, for decency. It 
would mean that we would close 
our eyes to Red China’s aggression 
in Korea, her intrusion into Indo- 
china, and her plans for captur- 
ing Formosa. Recognition would 
involve the loss of 


Formosa, for we Chiang 
would have no right and 
to obstruct a “legiti- Formosa 


mate” government’s 
claim to the island. In the psycho- 
logical order, reward of the Red 
thugs with recognition would sig- 
nify our admission that the Chinese 
Reds had beaten the life out of us in 
Asia and had made us cry “Uncle.” 
Allied to the question of recogni- 
tion of Red China is that other prob- 
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lem of Red China and the UN: 
Should we persuade the UN to ad- 
mit Red China? The British say 
that the UN is not a club and that 
all sorts of governments ought to 
be invited into it in order that it be 
a truly universal body. The obvious 
answer, it seems to me, is that ad- 
mission of Red China would tend to 
destroy the UN. It was created as 
an instrument for the advancement 
of freedom and peace in the world. 
Its Charter states that a nation, to 
be eligible for admission, must be 
peace-loving and possess a sense of 
reverence for freedom and human 
rights. To admit Red China into the 
UN would be equivalent to admit- 
ting Lucky Luciano into the Blessed 
Virgin Sodality. 

Someone might say: “What about 
Russia. She’s not peace-loving and 
she is a member of the UN.” She’s 
in because she fooled the other 
members about her intentions and 
unfortunately she cannot be ousted. 
But Red China is not yet in, and the 
UN members are well aware that 
she doesn’t have the qualifications 
for membership. 

We have no right to help the 
cause of world Communism in any 
way whatsoever. Admission of Red 
China would grant to the Kremlin’s 
satellite a high de- 
gree of respectabil- 
ity, prestige and in- 
fluence. As a matter 
of fact, it would be the Russian 
Soviets that would be taking the 
UN seat in the person of a puppet 
representative. 

It is reasonable to reason with 
reasonable people but the Chinese 
Reds are anything but amiable. 
They invaded North Korea, they 
had a finger in the witches’ brew in 
Indochina, and they won’t listen to 
reason in regard to Formosa. It 
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would be stupidity of the first mag- 
nitude to allow them to shoot their 
way into the UN from which forum 
they could propagandize the other 
Asiatic nations, form a common 
anti-Western front with India and 
sow the seeds of disunity among the 
Western allies. 


EINSTEIN, A GREAT SCIENTIST 


| EINSTEIN, who died on 
April 15, 1955, at Princeton, was the 
greatest mathematical physicist of 
our time. He completely revised the 
scientist’s concepts of mass and en- 
ergy and revolutionized astronomy 
by his idea that light is corpuscular 
and subject to the law of gravita- 
tion. By a strange anomaly, it was 
Einstein’s letter to 
Roosevelt that led to 
the release of the 
most powerful ex- 
plosive ever known—an anomaly in 
that Einstein was a pacifist. At the 
time of his death he was in pursuit 
of a law that his scientific fellows 
generally discredited but which will 
probably be discovered in the not 
too distant future. In speculative 
physics, Einstein was without peer. 

One admirer has called him “a 
prophet, moralist, reformer and 
saint” and another said that since 
Gandhi’s death, Einstein had in- 
creasingly become the conscience of 
mankind. The great physicist was 
too humble and too honest to make 
such sweeping claims. Undoubtedly 
he was well aware that he had made 
some sad blunders when he had 
ventured to speak on matters out- 
side his special field of competence. 


The 
A-bomb 


H Is views on religion were usually 
so obscurely expressed that it was 
hard to discern what he really be- 
lieved. He referred to his own re- 
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ligion as a cosmic religion and said 
that the religious quest was an ex- 
periencing of “the totality of exist- 
ence as a unity full of significance.” 
At another time he remarked that 
his religion was a humble admira- 
tion of the illimitable spirit who re- 
veals himself in the slight details 
we are able to perceive with our 
frail and feeble minds. 


Tene is reason to think that his 
attitude to revealed religion was 
shaped by a wrong type of child- 
hood religious instruction from 
which he recoiled vigorously. Occa- 
sionally, he launched into attacks 
on traditional religious beliefs and 
fared badly. I believe it was on one 
of these occasions that Father Gan- 
non remarked: “This is what hap- 
pens when a good first-baseman 
goes out on a golf course.” 

He became the conscience of the 
fuzzy Liberals. He once said that 
his passionate interest in social jus- 
tice and social responsibility “has 
always stood in curious contrast to 
a marked lack of desire for direct 
association with men and women.” 
His self-imposed isolation helped 
him in his scientific speculations 
but not in his social and political 
opinions. One gets a wrong per- 
spective if he avoids direct associa- 
tion with men and women, that is, 
a wrong perspective on social and 
political affairs. Einstein’s opinions 
in these matters were often incor- 
rect. 

He advised intellectuals not to 
engage actively in political affairs 
but to spread clear ideas and there- 
by enlighten statesmen. Unfortu- 
nately, Einstein’s ideas on political 
and social affairs were not always 
enlightened. 

For instance, he advised intellec- 
tuals to refuse to appear before 
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Congressional investigating com- 
mittees on the ground that it is 
shameful to submit to such an in- 
quisition. He expressed his confi- 
dence in Dr. Oppenheimer after the 
Atomic Energy Commission had 
pronounced him a security risk. 
Perhaps Einstein felt that Oppen- 
heimer was a kindred soul in that 
he too had withdrawn from society: 
in fact, Oppenheimer pleaded in his 
own defense that he was out of 
touch with current affairs. Both 
scientists made very good specula- 
tive judgments and very bad practi- 
cal judgments in their ivory towers. 

Sometimes, his social righteous- 
ness betrayed him into rather 
ridiculous statements. He wrote a 
letter to The Reporter (November 
18, 1954) in which he said: “If I 
would be a young man again and 
had to decide how to make my liv- 
ing, I would not try to become a 
scientist or scholar or teacher. I 
would rather choose to be a 
plumber or a peddler in the hope to 
find that modest degree of inde- 
pendence still available under pres- 
ent circumstances.” Fun’s fun but 
this was going too far. I don’t be- 
lieve there is another intellectual in 
the US that would agree with this 
opinion of the status of American 
intellectuals. 

We hope that this great and 
humble man turned to his God in 
his last moments. “God resisteth 
the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble.” This turning of the will 
requires the grace of God and we 


‘know that God exalts the humble. 


Who knows what happened in those 
last moments when he was heard 
to mumble a few words in German? 
Maybe the discoverer of “bent 
light” had experience of “that 
Light whose smile kindles the uni- 
verse.” 
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LAURELS FOR FATHER GILLIS 


Ix presenting a scroll of honor to 
Father Gillis at their annual con- 
vention, the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion paid tribute to its premier 
journalist. After twenty-six years 
as editor of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
he retired in 1948, and a few months 
ago he discontinued his Sursum 
Corda column in diocesan papers. 
He was at his best in the clash 
and shock of controversy. His 
philippics against the Big Lie and 
big liars remind us of the fireworks 
in Orestes Brownson’s writing. Mr. 
Dooley used to say that a newspa- 
per should comfort the afflicted and 
afflict the comfortable. Father Gillis 
could be tender and sympathetic to 
the suffering of the innocent but as 
vigorous as the prophets of the Old 
Testament in exposing rotters and 
shams. With unrelenting logic he 
got behind the facade of established 
evils. He assailed the spirits of wick- 
edness in high places who made a 
mockery of the American Republic. 
He was and is thoroughly American 
and enthusiastically Catholic. 
Father Gillis’s editorials might 
well be studied in creative writing 
courses in Catholic colleges. His 
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style has a deceptive simplicity that 
yields rich dividends. He can range 
through the arts and sciences with 
a hint here and a quote there, as un- 
assumingly as he might take a trip 
on the subway. But there are words 
that stand up and shout, a skilled 
craftsman’s style bodying forth a 
passion for truth. What was said 
of the editorials of Pulitzer’s World 
can likewise be said of his writings: 
“. . « aggressive, accurate, high- 
minded, scholarly in a pungent 
way, and immensely effective.” No 
international chicanery, no domes- 
tic trickery eluded his grasp. He 
went hunting for the Big Lie and 
brought it down to earth with a 
crash. 

The Titan of contemporary Cath- 
olic journalism has established a 
grand tradition of courage, compe- 
tence and rich culture. The new 
Father Gillis Catholic Center in Bos- 
ton, when completed, will bear wit- 
ness to Catholic appreciation of his 
achievements in enlightening his 
readers on current affairs. Yet we 
hope that these achievements are 
only a prelude to the masterworks 
that will issue from his storehouse 
of memory and wisdom in the days 
to come. 


































by W. M. Frohock 


Pav CLAUDEL was completely or- 
thodox as a Christian but extremely 
unorthodox as a poet. And he paid 
the price of being unorthodox. 
When a poet is young and unortho- 
dox his poetry is so new and strange 
that it bewilders more readers than 
it wins over, and when he is old and 
unorthodox, even though he is a 
great man now and people buy his 
books, he still bewilders them. That 
was how it was with Claudel. His 
first play was published sixty-five 
years ago, but when he died, last 
Ash Wednesday (Feb. 23rd), the 
French reading public as a whole 
still had not caught up with him. 
He was widely respected toward the 
last of his life; he had fervent ad- 
mirers; but he was far from having 
the extended audience a poet of his 
admitted stature might be expected 
to command. 
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He came by his unorthodoxy 
early. Like André Gide and Paul 
Valéry he had been attracted by the 
charm and prestige of Stéphane 
Mallarmé. He disagreed with the 
old poet frequently, and never be- 
came one of the favored inner 
circle, but it is clear that he was af- 
fected by Mallarmé’s influence. The 
climate Mallarmé created was one 
that authorized and encouraged ex- 
periment: poetry should be new and 
fresh at whatever cost; craftsman- 
ship should be, if not everything, at 
least nine-tenths of everything; 
good writing should be difficult for 
both writer and reader; and if the 
old poetic forms did not suit the 
word and spirit of what one had to 
say, then new ones would have to 
be found. 


Tus was in 1890. The young poets 
who were persuaded that everything 
possible had already been done to 
make traditional French metrics 
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fluid and flexible were just as firmly 
convinced that “everything pos- 
sible” was not enough. They had 
come to detest the standard Alex- 
andrine line: its twelve syllables, 
with the stress accents falling mo- 
notonously in the same places and, 
worse still, the “clash” of its rhyme, 
had become a strait jacket. They 
needed more subtle and adaptable 
rhythms, and were ready to take 
the path, pioneered by Rimbaud a 
generation before, toward a form of 
expression that approaches prose 
and yet is not prose—something 
that keeps the urgency of poetry 
and yet gets rid of obviously pat- 
terned beat and the recurrent heavy 
thud of rhyme. 


P, RHAPS they were wrong. There 


was doubtless more life in the tra- 
ditional verse than they knew. But 
who is going to say that those par- 
ticular young men were wrong in 
thinking that the old poetic laws 
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were not what they needed for their 
work? Certainly it is hard to be- 
lieve that Claudel would ever have 
climbed to greatness with the bur- 


den of traditional poetics on his 
back. 


H: had never felt comfortable 
with the standard versification— 
and by the time he was half way 
through his ’teens he was already 
an ardent admirer of Rimbaud. In 
no time he was developing a poetic 
line of his own which, he felt, aban- 
doned the rhythms of literature for 
those of nature. It runs free, with 
an unlimited number of syllables; 
its rhythmic stresses, according to 
Claudel, follow the beating of the 
heart and the filling and emptying 
of the lungs. This line is now the 
despair of translators: everything 
depends on the fall of the stresses, 
and who can make English stresses 
fall to match those of the French? 
Even so, Claudel’s line presents us 
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fewer problems than it does the 
French reader. Anglo-Saxons, used 
to the loose rhythms of the English 
translations of the Psalms, find his 
verse instinctively familiar; much 
of it strikes us as faintly Biblical. 
(We have the added advantage that 
in places it also sounds like Walt 
Whitman.) But a reader trained on 
Racine and Victor Hugo has no such 
reference points. He is on his own. 
And for all Claudel may have said 
about pulse and breath as the basis 
of rhythm, all French hearts do not 
beat at the same rate and each man 
breathes at the speed dictated by 
his own metabolism. Many French- 
men are unable to distinguish 
Claudel’s poetry from overblown, 
self-consciously grandiose prose. 


I. Claudel had done no more than 
alter the poetic line, of course, he 
would hardly have stood out among 
the young experimenters who sur- 
rounded Mallarmé. But Claudel’s 
altering it is a symptom. He had 
reshaped the line to suit his own 
special talent; he would shortly 
operate in the same way on the 
great forms: the lyric ode and the 
tragic drama. But the beginning of 
his unorthodoxy was here, in his 
manner. And he coupled it with 
equally radical innovation with re- 
spect to the matter he chose to treat. 

But “chose” is the wrong word, 
for Claudel seems to have had his 
characteristic subject matter forced 
upon him, almost against his 
wishes. Everyone knows how, 
“standing at Vespers” in the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame de Paris on 
Christmas Eve, 1890, “near the sec- 
ond pillar by the entrance to the 
choir, on the right, toward the 
sacristy,” the young poet suddenly 
realized that he was no longer an 
agnostic. But we do not insist 
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enough that this was no conversion 
on the Damascus Road. Claudel 
was a stubborn man. Gide once re- 
marked that he looked like a pile- 
driver. His photographs show a 
massive head, a heavy jaw, a thick, 
short neck set on a stocky body. 
This physical type is commonly 
seen tending the vines in the Cham- 
pagne country where Claudel was 
born and in the Vosges where his 
family originated. It is a peasant 
type, and Claudel reacted to his 
own conversion like the peasant he 
was. No peasant likes to be duped, 
especially by himself. Claudel spent 
the next four years testing and veri- 
fying his experience. Then he 
capitulated; and when he went 
again to Notre Dame, four years to 
the day from that other Christmas 
Eve, this time to receive Com- 
munion, he was permeated by what 
from then on would be the central 
subject of his writing. 


H.. had spent those years adjust- 
ing himself to the new relationship 
he saw to exist between a man, a 
universe, and their God—or to put 
it another way, between Creature, 


Creation and Creator. He would 
spend the rest of a long life trying 
to express his feeling of the rela- 
tionship. We should emphasize the 





The work of Paul Claudel, member of the 
Académie Frangaise, distinguished diplomat, 
writer and dramatist, could be examined 
from many angles, but in his present essay, 
W. M. Frohock, Ph.D., concentrates on 
Claudel’s outstanding poetic gift and places 
him among the best poets of the century. 
Formerly Associate Professor of French at 
Columbia University, Dr. Frohock, is now 
Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Faculty Advisor to the New- 
man Club at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. The brief quotation from 
Claudel’s “Spirit and Water” Ode is in Dr. 
Frohock’s own translation. 
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word “trying”: there is nothing 
Miltonic in Claudel’s enterprise, no 
assumption of a license “to justify 
the ways of God to man.” Quite 
otherwise: it is absolutely impos- 
sible to understand Claudel’s poetry 
unless one is aware that the man 
is working to say what he knows 
better than anyone cannot be fully 
said. One of the pleasures of read- 
ing him is the feeling that comes 
through the poetry of a poet who 
knows how inadequate he is to his 
subject. 

Yet another source 
of the difficulty of reading him: the 
size of his subject authorizes 
Claudel to put language under an 
intolerable strain. His syntax dis- 
locates; ordinary meanings of 
stretched and wracked. 
He resorts to puns. The ellipses, as 
the thought along 
waiting for grammatical connec- 
lives, dizzy the reader. His figures 
of speech become so bold that, un- 
til one has thought them over, one 
simply misses the reference. 


this is also 


words are 


leaps without 


Ox, illustration may not be 


enough, but here is a sample taken 


from one of the Five Great Odes 

1900-1912), which are perhaps 
Claudel’s finest poetry and which 
rise most directly from his conver- 
sion. It can at least suggest what 
happens in Claudel’s poems. 


“Nol 

The sailor, nor 

The fish that 
eating 

Pulls away, but the thing in itself 
and the whole cask and the liv- 
ing vein 

And the water itself, and the ele- 
ment itself, I play, I am resplen- 
dent! I share the liberty of the 
omnipresent sea. 


another fish, for 
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Water comes finally to join with 
water, 

Composing a single drop. 

If I were the sea, crucified by a 
million arms on its 
nents, 

Flat on my belly feeling the harsh 
traction of the circular sky with 
the sun motionless like the 
lighted wick under the suction- 
cup, 

Knowing my own quantity, 

It is I, I draw, I call along all my 
roots is 


two conti- 


‘ 

Cu ARLY, this is unorthodox poetic 
behavior. If you have been read- 
ing the whole poem you know that 
the sailor has appeared in it earlier, 
the speaker has compared 
himself to one who recognizes land 
only by the lights along the shore. 
You know that the “cask” is one of 
the many piled up the 
wharves. And it is clear that the 
“element” is water in its abso- 
lutely pure state and that water is 
Claudel’s symbol for “spirit.” 

You also know that earlier in the 
poem, by means of a breathtakingly 
bold, anthropomorphic metaphor, 
the poet has pictured God at the 
moment of creation, His hands full 
of clay and “the spirit dripping in 
all directions from His fingers.” 
This Spirit, which at first seems to 
be the breath of life breathed into 
Adam, shortly stands the 
gift to man of everything in himself 
that is not material. But no amount 
of preparation quite prepares the 
reader for a sentence like the first 
one of the passage quoted, where 
all the enumerated nouns from 
“sailor” to “element,” any of which 
could plausibly turn out to be the 
subject, are eventually revealed to 
be modifiers of the subject pronoun, 
“T.” One is startled by the connota- 


since 


along 


out as 
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tions of the metaphor of the cruci- 
fied sea. And one is seriously puz- 
zled by the hesitation between the 
simile implied in “If I were the 
and the statement of 
identity, “It is 1.” 

Yet one cannot remain puzzled 
and still understand the poem, for 
its final meaning is involved in the 
ambiguity of this hesitation. As the 
poem progresses, Claudel equates 
the Spirit with water, water with 
the sea, and the sea with himself. 
Then at last he suddenly clarifies 
the image by removing the middle 
element of his equation: “Not the 
sea, but I am spirit.” And we see, 
if we have been persistent, that his 
meaning all along is that he is 
glorying in the gift of his soul, 
through which he is identifying 
himself with the rest of creation, 
feeling himself a part of it. “I know 
all things,” he cries, “and all things 
are known in me.” 


sea 


Ax additional reason why he is so 


hard to grasp, of course, is that 
Claudel’s poetry is saying the oppo- 
site of what was being said by most 
of the literature of his time. This 
is not merely because he was Catho- 
lic, for there were other Catholic 
poets: Patmore, Hopkins, Jammes 
and Péguy were his contempo- 
raries. It is rather because, at a 
moment when most of European 
literature was expressing a feeling 
of alienation and estrangement—of 
the separation of the poet from a 
world with which he could not com- 
municate—Claudel’s subject is his 
sense of belonging. This is poetry 
about having a place, a planned 
place, in the universe. Every one 
of his poems, someone has said, is 
a credo and declares his belief. 

The late Father Henri Bremond 
once wrote a whole book: to show 
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how close the nature of poetry is to 
the nature of prayer. Claudel’s 
work demonstrates the same point. 
In the economy of his very busy 
life, his poetry seems to have been 
almost a religious exercise. How- 
ever much he had to do, two items 
in the poet’s routine varied rarely: 
his daily Mass and his hour—if he 
could get a full hour—reserved for 
writing. Generally this hour fol- 
lowed his return from church, and 
one suspects that frequently the 
mood of devotion was unbroken. 
Dever: ss his living so long out- 
side France contributed something 
more to the intimate, private qual- 
ity of Claudel’s work. From the 
year of his conversion, when he 
also passed the examinations of the 
Diplomatic Service, until his retire- 
ment in 1936, Claudel was in one 
foreign post after another, working 
his way up the career from Consul 
to Consul General and then Minis- 
ter and finally Ambassador; the 
outbreak of the first World War 
had caught him in Germany; he 
had served out the war in Rio; his 
embassy to Tokyo, where he went 
through the 1923 earthquake, came 
at the end of a total of seventeen 
years in the Orient. He was a work- 
ing not a decorative diplomat: he 
did, it is true, negotiate some bril- 
liant treaties, but the bulk of his 
career was devoted to keeping order 
in the flooding minute detail which 
makes up one country’s relations 
with another. Work kept him re- 
mote from the literary world of 
Paris, with all its momentary fash- 
ions and the pressures it exerts 
toward the kind of conformity 
which would have brought easier 
and earlier success. 

In any case, the cost of being 
Claudel—the cost of being unortho- 
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dox in manner and unusual both in 
matter and the treatment of the 
matter—was that success came very 
slowly, to the extent that it came 
at all. 

True, the habit of the daily hour 
of writing had been fruitful. After 
the plays Téte d’Or (1890) and The 
City (1893), he had published his 
translation of Aeschylus’ Agamem- 
non (1896), and the prose sketches 
of The East I Know (1900). The 
Tree, The Exchange, The Repose of 
the Seventh Day and the second 
version of The Girl Violaine — an 
early form of The Tidings Brought 
to Mary—-were all finished in time 
to appear in a volume of poetic 
dramas in 1901. The Muses, an ode, 
came out in 1905; the first version 
of Five Great Odes, in 1910; The 
Hostage, another play, in 1911; and 
The Tidings Brought to Mary, 1912. 
These were major works. If Clau- 
del had never written the magnifi- 
cent poems inspired by the first 
war, like Coronal (1915), or any of 
the works that have accumulated 
since, what he had written before 
1914 would guarantee him a place 
among the best poets of the century. 


Ver, until The Tidings Brought to 
Mary was presented in Paris just 
before the war, he remained what 
the French call a “coterie writer,” 


publishing in small reviews like 
the Mercure de France and, later, 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. So 
in fact were the great figures of his 
generation: Gide’s moral _para- 
doxes, Valéry’s narcissistic explora- 
tion of his own intellect, and 
Proust’s bewilderingly thorough 
analysis of a rotting society, were 
all intended for readers disposed to 
put forth much more effort than the 
general public ever does. Proust 
paid for printing the first volume 
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of his now famous novel from his 
own pocket. 

One of Claudel’s early books was 
done on an Oriental printing press 
which lacking question marks, had 
to substitute inverted fives. He 
once inserted an advertisement in 
the Mercure saying that anyone 
who would write in and ask for it 
might have a free copy of another 
of his publications; the list of those 
who answered had the distinction 
of including Claude Debussy, but 
counting the great composer there 
were still only forty takers. As 
early as 1905 his circle of admirers 
had numbered people like Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the critic Rémy de 
Gourmont and the future novelist 
Duhamel, but the “authoritative 
voices” mentioned him rarely until 
the presentations of Tidings and 
The Hostage. 


Tex, at the war’s end, Claudel, 
Gide, Proust and Valéry had a queer 
sort of greatness thrust upon them. 
The survivors of Verdun wanted no 
more of the costly nationalism of 
Maurice Barrés or the outdated 
cynicism of Anatole France. Claudel 
and his contemporaries became 
great by default, so to speak, to fill 
the vacuum. But even then, suc- 
cess for Claudel was hardly com- 
plete. In 1946 he would finally be 
elected to the Academy, but when 
he first presented himself, in 1935, 
he was defeated, on the second bal- 
lot, by Claude Farrére. Farrére 
had written some exciting novels 
that everyone read—and forgot. 
Claudel had written some re utedly 
beautiful plays about the quality of 
which the public was by no means 
unanimous. 

One final aspect of Claudel’s un- 
orthodoxy had its influence at this 
point: Claudel has always given the 
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impression of being unaware of his 
In France this is 
rare trait. French w riting is a social 
phenomenon. Even writers like 
Gide and Valéry address themselves 
to a public and are preoccupied by 
their relations with the man who 
reads their book. Claudel writes as 
if he were on a desert island, and 
especially the reader of 
the poetry but to some extent the 
often feels 
an intruder eavesdropping on 


audience. a very 


his reader 


reader of the plays also 
like 
a private monologue. 

His plays show little concern for 
In their original form 
they are invariably too long for pro- 
duction, are often too bulky and 
populous for the regular theater, 
and put outrageous demands on the 
Apparently he was quite 
disposed to revamp his dramas on 
request; The Tidings Brought to 
Mary was revised, if my count is 
right, some seven times the last, 
for the Comédie Francaise produc- 
tion, only a few weeks before he 
died. But, just as apparently, he 
was incapable of writing with the 
public in mind in the first place. 

The French playgoer is used to 
theater, one that 
makes little of action but a vast 
deal of the motive behind the 
tion. The emphasis is upon internal 
conflict. The dramatic form is 
habitually neat and designed to pro- 
mote the investigation of motive. 

Claudel’s plays are not neat, and 
human motives are replaced in im- 
portance by the workings of Divine 
Grace. embodiment 
on the stage: it remains within the 
character, 1 re its operation can- 
not be distinguished from conven- 
tional motive. And at the same time 
Claudel’s characters are frequently 
mystics, whose acts are loaded with 
symbolic meaning. Thus, for ex- 


the audience 


actors. 


a psy chological 


ac- 


Grace resists 
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ample, when the girl Violaine kisses 
the leprous cathedral builder Pierre, 
her act is the symbolic Kiss of the 
Leper; but on another plane of 
meaning, her act has to be under- 
stood as an expression of her char- 
ity toward the man who has been 
tempted to seduce her; and all the 
time, on the level of human moti- 
vation we have the picture of a girl 
embracing, somewhat incomprehen- 
sibly, her would-be seducer. This 
plenitude of meaning makes the 
greatness of Claudel’s plays, but it 
is far from giving the French 
theater-goer the crisp lucidity he is 
used to. 

The fact is that there is no 
Claudel play which does not lose 
something in production. They are 
often vehicles for a_ poetry 
which exists for its own sake and 


too 


does not serve the interests of the 
play. Or else they must be taken as 
a kind of spoken opera, written to 
be declaimed rather than sung. 
They need the accompaniment of 
music; indeed, the later work such 
as the Saint Joan could not exist 
without it. Technically, Claudel 
was not a dramatist but a poet who 
used dramatic forms. 


| before the old man died, he 
told an interviewer from the Monde 


that it had taken the 
public forty years to find his mean- 
ing. And then, the interviewer 
adds, he smiled. Claudel not 
given to joking, but he had estab- 
lished a joke, a kind of complicity 
of meaning, between them. By 
“public” he meant not the public 
but his public. Claudel knew that 
they were not the same. He knew 
the cost of being Claudel—the cost 
of being, as a poet, unorthodox. It 
was, after all, the cost of his own 
greatness. 


newspaper 


was 
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by Rosemary Lauer 


Es recent years the South has been invaded periodically. usually in the 
summer, by a new type of Yankee army, one composed principally of 
college students who are taking seriously the Church’s doctrine that Con- 
firmation has made them soldiers of Christ. In answer to a request sent 
to Rosary College last year by Father Henry Burke of Cheraw, South 
Carolina, and seconded by Bishop John Russell of Charleston, two other 
amateur soldiers and I enlisted in this army and headed south to lend 
a helping hand in the vast work of making the Church known and re- 
spected—and joined-—in some of what is now half-priest land. (In “no- 
priest” land there are counties without any priest; in Marlboro and 
Chesterfield Counties, where Cheraw is located, there is one priest for the 
two counties, and this figures out to half a priest each.) 
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Peggy Cremer and Jean Ellis, 
both June graduates of Rosary Col- 
and the present narrator, 
member of Rosary’s philosophy de- 
partment, were in for a number of 
surprises. First of all, we had ex- 
pected to be “street preachers” for 
our two weeks in Dixie, but instead 
of being “pitch-men” we turned out 
to be door-to-door salesmen and 
radio “personalities.” Secondly, we 
had expected Cheraw to be a cross- 
roads with a gas station and a gen- 
eral store surrounded by tumble- 
down, tenant farmers’ shacks. In 
reality, Cheraw is a flourishing city 
of seven thousand inhabitants, with 
few shacks to its name. 


lege, 


0. the seven thousand inhabitants, 
however, no more than thirty are 
Catholic, despite the fact that St. 
Peter’s Catholic church has been 
standing on the corner of Market 
and Huger Streets since Bishop 
England built it in 1832. A church, 
unfortunately, is not sufficient to 
convert a neighborhood if there is 
no priest in attendance, and it’s only 
since 1948 that Cheraw has had its 
own resident priest. The church it- 
self is attractive, reminiscent of 
the colonial building in which 
George Washington attended Sun- 
day services, but the surrounding 
buildings, a rectory, convent, and 
school, all erected since Father 
Burke’s arrival in 1948, are more 
than attractive. They are evidence 
that a new day has begun for St. 
Peter’s. 

Each morning we _ spent in 
Cheraw found us at seven o’clock 
Mass, the three of us constituting 
three-quarters of the usual congre- 
gation—if no allowance is made for 
Albert and Mamie (she has bangs), 
a pair of holy cats of doubtful 
parentage, who love to steal into 
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the church through any available 
entry and snooze before the statue 
of St. Joseph. We were not only 
three-quarters of the congregation, 
but also four-quarters of the aco- 
lyte, the parish’s one and only 
server being on vacation after hav- 
ing already rendered summer serv- 
ice above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

Father Burke apparently thought 
we couldn’t cook—perhaps he still 
thinks so—and so he undertook to 
prepare the first morning’s break- 
fast in the convent kitchen. (The 
convent is completely furnished, 
except for the Sisters who, Father 
Burke is constantly praying, will 
eventually come to conduct the new 
school.) However, after he found 
that we knew a frying pan from a 
rasher of bacon, the cooking de- 
volved upon whoever happened to 
finish her thanksgiving first after 
Holy Communion. 

Following breakfast, we formu- 
lated plans for the day, a 
which ordinarily involved little 
more than deciding who would 
knock on which doors and what ap- 
proach would be best in which par- 
ticular neighborhood. 


pre cess 


On cumulative door-to-door ex- 


perience had amounted to little 
more than some collecting for Com- 
munity Chests, and so it was with 
trepidation that we set out on our 





To those who live in the big cities—New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, with 
their large Catholic populations and numer- 
ous churches staffed by many priests, Rose- 
mary Lauer’s description of a “half-priest” 
land in South Carolina will be read with 
amazement—and admiration. Miss Lauer is 
an Instructor in the Department of Philoso- 
phy, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. She 
has had articles in The Thomist and New 
Scholasticism. 
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first morning’s house-to-house 
search for strayed and homeless 
sheep. More often than not we found 
that Father Burke was not only 
known but also admired, and his 
name was a kind of open sesame 
which gained for us an invitation to 
come in and visit. Before leaving, 
we invited the members of the fam- 
ily to attend Mass at St. Peter’s and 
inquired about the presence of Cath- 
olics in the household and the pos- 
sibility of the children’s attending 
the Catholic school to be opened for 
the first time in the fall. 

Almost without exception the peo- 
ple were most cordial; whatever 
anti-Catholicism has survived from 
the days of the Ku-Klux Klan was 
not permitted to manifest itself in 
any way beyond a certain coolness 
which was, nevertheless, still po- 
lite. By going out singly as a rule, 
we managed to visit approximately 
twelve hundred homes. 


| those twelve hundred vis- 
its, some stand out as exceptionally 
interesting or exceptionally fruitful, 
or both. One which stands out in 
my own memory was a call on Mrs. 
Ir, who runs a grocery store on 
North Market Street and is surely 
one of the world’s poorest persons. 
The store itself consists mostly of 
empty, dusty shelves, with only a 
pitiably tiny stock of such items as 
soap, grits, bread, and candy. The 
condition of the store is not, how- 
ever, due to any fault of Mrs. Irby, 
for she has been a victim of ar- 
thritis for the past six years and 
has been running the store during 
that time from her bed in the back 
room. 

The bedroom is not much better 
than the store; in fact, worse, for 
the store has at least a 
provide some heat for 


stove to 
the cold 
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months, while the bedroom can 
boast only of four unfinished 
wooden walls and a few sticks of 
worn furniture. 

When I saw Mrs. Irby she was 
propped up in bed against a wooden 
packing box in lieu of anything bet- 
ter and was enjoying what is prob- 
ably her only luxury, a pinch of 
Sweet Pea snuff. But all this does 
not give a true picture of her pov- 
erty until there is added the fact 
that she has no one in the world to 
stay with her and depends upon 
her neighbors for meals and the 
other care she requires. Despite 
this destitution and the almost con- 
stant pain of the arthritis, Mrs. 
Irby’s cheerfulness would put to 
shame many of us who complain 
about trifles. Her faith and confi- 
dence in God could serve too as an 
example to those to whom God has 
given so much more than just Bap- 
tism and the Bible. 


Srasnenty enough, one of our 
most interesting contacts was with 


“ 


two Mormon “elders,” whom we 
met in, of all places, the back of 
St. Denis’ Church, Father Burke’s 
“other” church, located in Ben- 
nettsville, about fifteen miles from 
Cheraw. They were intently read- 
ing some Catholic literature avail- 
able there, but not so intently as to 
be unwilling to accept our invita- 
tion to lunch. They too were going 
house-to-house looking for converts 

but to the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints. They had received a 
“call” and were devoting two years 
of their obviously young lives to 
spreading Mormonism. 

Since they were receiving no sal- 
ary from their Church but had had 
to save money in advance to finance 
their missionary travels, we couldn’t 
help but admire their self-sacrific- 
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ing and apostolic spirit. In fact, we 
did some breast-beating about the 
comparative indifference of Catho- 
lic youth — until we recalled that 
annually hundreds of young Ameri- 
can Catholics dedicate, not two 
years, but their entire life to mis- 
sionary work. 


Tn explanations which the two 
. of Mormonism left 
much to be desired in the way of 
philosophical consistency. For ex- 
ample, they weren’t much bothered 
by the circular reasoning involved 
in holding that the Book of Mormon 
is authentic because Joseph Smith, 
who claimed to have received it 
from anu angel, was identified as a 
chosen prophet—in the Book of 
Mormon. Nor did they see that it 
is impossible for the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost to be three Gods, 
differing in degrees of perfection. 
And, of the basic philo- 
sophical materialism-—the doctrine 
that everything which exists is ma- 
terial, including God—which under- 
lies Mormonism didn’t seem to them 
to be an immensely vast and un- 
justified assumption. 

It was quite evident that neither 
of the boys had ever been beyond 
Utah before and that neither of 
them had been in contact with any 
religion other than Mormonism. 
Their first contact with Catholi- 
cism, however, seemed to have 
made quite pleasant impression, 
and who can tell what the results 
may be? Especially since they took 
along with them a book by Bishop 
Sheen and an invitation to drop 
into the church any time. 


‘elders” gave 


course, 


Avera non-Catholic missionary 
turned up in a trailer camp which 


As I knocked on the 
door bells are a wonderful 


we canvassed. 
door 
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invention !—I heard from inside the 
trailer a voice whose tones sug- 
gested that someone was reading 
from the Bible. And so it was: a 
minister of the Berean Fundamen- 
talist Church of Oklahoma. In the 
course of our extended conversa- 
tion he informed me that the 
Berean Fundamentalist Church was 
the result of a split in the original 
Church, a split which took place 
when certain modernists rejected 
the Bible as the inspired word of 
God. This, of course, was an oppor- 
tunity to let him know that the 
Catholic Church is a staunch sup- 
porter of fundamentalism in this 
respect. 

Before we parted I had let him 
know that the Catholic Church 
agrees with his own faith in hold- 
ing that Christ is the only Redeemer 
of mankind, that men are saved 
only through the Blood of Christ, 
and that Christ is the only Mediator 
with the Father. All this seemed to 
come as a surprise to him—but he 
was not too surprised to remember 
to give me a card indicating when 
his weekly radio broadcast might 
be heard. Radio work, however, 
was not very lucrative, and he was 
supporting his little family by sell- 
ing aluminum cooking utensils. 


Tue economic and consequent so- 
cial aspects of the new South were 
of interest to us also, and we were 
able to see the picture from the side 
of both the Southerner and the 
“Yamdankee” industrial ‘“carpet- 
bagger.” To the native Cheravian 
the new cotton mills, fabric-dyeing 
plants, and clothing manufacturing 
establishments are quite welcome, 
for they supply much-needed jobs. 
However, the wages, while in most 
cases sufficient to maintain a fairly 
decent standard of day-to-day liv- 
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ing, are considerably below prevail- 
ing standards in the unionized 
North. 

From what we gathered in con- 
versation and from what we actu- 
ally saw in touring a plant which 
manufactures women’s dresses and 
suits, we concluded that working 
standards leave much to be desired 
also. The Yankee factory managers 
with whom we talked let us know 
of their grievances too: help had to 
be trained for the simplest tasks 
and many employees could neither 
read nor write. In addition, a fore- 
man must extremely careful 
about hurting the feelings of an em- 
ployee, for he will quit—and take 
with him all his kindred to the 
third and fourth degree. 

Among some of the less advanced 

the country people usually—the 
prevailing culture requires that the 
women of the family work in the 
factory while the men live a life of 
ease; cited as one example of this 
was the case of a young, able-bodied 
man who brought his aged mother 
to work in the factory, but was not 
at all interested in a job for himself. 


be 


 — and Jean spent one day in 
a mill town, a settlement where the 


houses are as alike peas in a 
pod, dirty, dried-up, disintegrating 
peas, and where everyone works in 
the nearby cotton mill, many of the 
women working the night shift and 
caring for their families in the day- 
time. 

As Peggy wrote to one of the Sis- 
ters back at Rosary, “It must be ter- 
rible to have no hope for anything 
else in life but to live, work and die 
in an ugly mill town. The people 
we visited all belong to the Baptist 
Church—if only the Catholics could 
have got there first! I’m sure it was 
just a matter of ‘the firstest getting 


as 


the mostest,’ and they might just as 
well have been Catholic. They were 
all glad to accept a picture of the 
Blessed Mother, however, and may- 
be having a reminder of her in each 
home will help in some way.” 


As for our obviously fruitful visits 
—while they were few and far be- 
tween, they were worth all the 
bunions we might have acquired 
from tramping about and the cal- 
luses our knuckles may have picked 
up from door-knocking. For in- 
stance, one woman said she had al- 
ways thought she would like to be 
a Catholic. Another, a newcomer to 
Cheraw, said her husband is a Cath- 
olic but had just been neglecting to 
go to church. A third said her hus- 
band is a Catholic but hasn’t prac- 
ticed his religion because they lived 
for so long where there was no 
Catholic church; she herself wants 
to be a Catholic. 

All these, and many others, will 
be visited by Father Burke, who 
will follow up the sixty or more 
“leads” that we obtained through 
our house-to-house canvas. While 
it is not likely that a large number 
of these sixty will eventually come 
into the Church, still a few more 
families will make quite a differ- 
ence—and the salvation of one soul 
is a work worth any amount of 
effort. 


Two of our most enjoyable eve- 
nings were spent in the Negro sec- 
tion of Bennettsville. Although the 
church of St. Denis is in Bennetts- 
ville it is too far from their homes 
and there is still the difficulty of 
integrating the races, even among 
Catholics. (Whenever we tended to 
look down our noses at the South- 
erners’ failure to see the injustice 
involved in racism, Father Burke 
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would ask us how things were com- 
ing along in the Trumbull Housing 
Project in Chicago.) 

Our first task was to go house-to- 
house again, inviting the Negro 
families to come to St. Francis’ Cen- 
ter for a program that evening. St. 
Francis’ Center is only a _ tiny, 
tumble-down store building fur- 
nished with a few rickety folding 
chairs, a blackboard, and a table 
which looks something like an altar 
because there are candles on it. 
There are also the Stations of the 
Cross fastened to the walls. 


Ov: first evening in the section 
was supposed to provide the audi- 
ence with a series of film-strips and 
a commentary. However, as almost 
inevitably happens, 
operator was having trouble: there 
was no support for the projector 
other than a shaky old barrel, and 
poor Jean was burning her fingers 


the projector 


off trying to get the machine 
focused properly. And, of course, 


the audience was getting a bit rest- 
less, though still quite patient. 
Someone had to be thrown into the 
breech until the projector was 
operating smoothly. So Father 
Burke put the finger on me, and | 
had about three minutes in which 
to prepare a “sermon” on the life 
of Christ. 

Despite the intense heat in the 
little store, everyone listened in- 
tently, some of the women nodding 
in agreement, and all the audience 
giving evidence of true reverence. 
St. Francis must have been taking 
care of his center, for afterward the 
man who owns the store building 
told me that his Baptist preacher 
knows the Bible about as well as I 
do. 

Before we left the center that 
night Jean had mastered the pro- 
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jector, Peggy had given an excellent 
explanation of the film-strips, and 
Father Burke had taught the people 
part of the Apostles’ Creed and how 
to make the Sign of the Cross. And 
we had all been touched by the 
thoughtfulness of Mr. Jackson, who 
brought us a jar of ice water and 
some paper cups, no mean gifts on 
a hot South Carolina night. 


Ove next week’s visit differed 
from the first in that we showed a 
movie instead of film-strips — still 
trouble with the projector however 

and had a larger crowd, so large 
that we had to show the movie out- 
side. It was that night too that we 
were invited down the street to see 
the Jacksons’ new-born daughter. 
How unfortunate it is that Father 
Burke hasn’t a couple of assistant 
priests, for the fields are ready to 
be harvested; but one man, even 
though he works with all the zeal 
and self-sacrifice in the world, can’t 
possibly do it all. 

One other evening we attended a 
convert class in St. Denis’ Church, 
where Father took advantage of his 
temporary “assistants” by having a 
“dry” Mass. That is, while he 
donned the Mass vestments, one of 
us explained their symbolism and 
origin; and while he went through 
the motions of the Mass, we ex- 
plained to the catechumens the 
prayers and actions of the Holy 
Sacrifice. This, together with an in- 
troductory talk about the nature of 
sacrifice, the origin of the Mass, and 
its oneness with the Sacrifice on 
Calvary, served as an easily under- 
stood introduction to what is for 
Catholics the center of their re- 
ligion. 

Because Cheraw has its own little 
radio station—radius of about 
thirty miles at the best—we were 














record and broadcast two 


able to 
question-answer programs, Father 


Burke performing the _ introduc- 
tions and asking the questions, the 
Rosary contingent answering. In 
the two fifteen-minute periods we 
were able to cover about half a 
dozen important articles of the 
Faith. 

That we had an audience was 
attested to by the fact that the sta- 
tion received a number of com- 
plaints from people who were get- 
ting poor reception. Since the cost 
of radio time in Cheraw is so little 

about seven dollars for a quarter 
hour—the drama departments of 
Catholic schools might be interested 
in taping suitable religious pro- 
grams and sending them to Father 
Burke, with, of course, the neces- 
sary wherewithal. 


‘Tene are many other incidents 
which might be related—the Bap- 
tists in a Catholic school located in 
a neighboring county who have ex- 
pressed their desire to be priests 
and sisters, the historical briefings 
(Lafa- 


we received about Cheraw 
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yette once spoke from a_ balcony 
there), the true Southern hospital- 
ity of the members of the parish and 
the delightful dinners and suppers 
we had at their homes, the embar- 
rassment of Jean and of Peggy when 
a Tribune photographer found 
them at the airport and insisted 
on a picture of them boarding the 
plane and waving good-by like real 
V.I.P.’s, the fright they had when 
Mamie jumped through the window 
onto Peggy’s bed one night, the 
swims at Cheraw Lake (where we 
met a water moccasin, also having 
a swim)—but what has been told 
already will perhaps be sufficient to 
induce others to consider spending 
a very interesting and worthwhile 
vacation next year in some no- 
priest, or half-priest, territory. As 
for us, we can’t forget how little 
Mike Barron, one and only Cheraw 
acolyte, came to tell us that he had 
enjoyed our visit and hoped “Yo’all 
come back.” 

A sequel to this is the fact that 
one of us will go back—to teach in 
the new grade school next year and 
to do other apostolic work. 
































Presidential Kisses-of-Death 


The Common Fate of the Ludlow and Bricker Amendments 


by EDWARD J. EGGL 


é 

I. in every country on the Globe, 
the war power could be democrat- 
ized and vested with the people, war 
probably would almost vanish from 
the earth for people do not wage 
war on other people. History records 
no such tragedy. Let’s give the peo- 
ple a referendum on war.” 


A SHY man from Indiana, by the 
name of Louis L. Ludlow, spoke 
these words on the floor of Con- 
gress in December, 1937. He was 
speaking in behalf of his resolution 
asking for the proposal of an 
amendment to the Federal constitu- 
tion which would give to the people 
of the United States the sole power 
(except in case of an unprovoked 
attack) by a national referendum, 
to declare war or to engage in war- 
fare overseas. 

Even while Ludlow was publiciz- 
ing his amendment proposal, Col- 
lege Humor, a magazine with witty 
and satirical wisecracks culled from 
off the American Campus, had this 
one about History: 

He (somewhat in dismay): 
“What's that noise in the library? 
Your old man?” 

She (cuddling “Don’t 
worry. It’s just History repeating 
itself.” 


closer): 








Tue parallel between the Ludlow 
and the Bricker Amendments is eas- 
ily seen. A year ago the Bricker 
Amendment was hailed as the most 
profound constitutional question of 
the century. It became the “furor 
of fifty-four.” Even though most 
Americans are uninformed about 
the technical aspects of this ques- 
tion, most of them seemed to favor 
some kind of safeguard against 
hasty and secret presidential action 
and agreements. The original 
amendment is practically unrecog- 
nizable today. A sadder but perhaps 
wiser Ohioan doggedly placed the 
new version into the Senate hopper 
on the first day of the current ses- 
sion. Something may yet be salvaged 
out of the Ohio Senator’s crusade. 
Forty-eight state legislatures may 





As a veteran of World War I, Edward J. 
Eggl has always felt that our government is 
particularly vulnerable to dangerous and un- 
controllable executive dictation. In his pres- 
ent article he examines two amendment pro- 
posals which met their quietus at the hands 
of the Chief Executive. The publication of 
the Yalta Papers brings this matter very 
much to the fore, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Bricker Amendment can be re- 
vived. Dr. Eggl is Associate Professor of 
History at John Carroll University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
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still be asked to accept or reject 
Amendment number twenty-three. 

Both of these attempts of con- 
stitutional amendment were the 
product of recurring waves of isola- 
tionism. The American people, 
periodically, become fed-up with 
the lying, intrigue, double-talk and 
inaction of international diplomacy. 


a Is LUDLOW was the first corre- 
spondent to move from the obscu- 
rity of the press gallery to the spot- 
light of the floor of Congress. In 
1933, he rode into the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the tail of the Roose- 
velt landslide. Like many American 
believe that 
there was nothing more fruitless 
and frustrating than our attempt 
“to make the world safe for democ- 
racy” in the famous “war to end all 
wars.” He had realized by 1925, that 
the letters U S to stand for 
“Uncle Shylock” when we sought to 
recover the loans which France and 
England so desperately begged from 
us in the dark days of 1914 to 1916. 

While Herbert Hoover grew 
bleary-eyed from watching for 
“prosperity to come around the 
corner,’ the Senate repudiated 
membership in the World Court. 
Outside of the ineffectual efforts to 
outlaw war by the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact and ward off a world depres- 
sion by the Moratorium, the Drang 
nach was well under 
way. 


leaders, he came to 


came 


isolationism 


= redoubtable Senator Hiram 
Johnson, isolationist de luxe, had, 
by April, 1934, successfully ma- 
neuvered the his Debt 
Default Act by which no private 
could be made to nations 
which still owed us war debts. Be- 
ginning in the same year, Senator 
Nye (with Algert Hiss as Counsel 


passage of 


loans 
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for the Investigating Committee) 
began a spectacular series of public 
hearings linking munitions makers 
and Wall Street International Bank- 
ers with connivance in starting glo- 
bal wars. 

In 1935, a hooded, bewhiskered 
desert chieftain, Haile Selassie, 
evoked world sympathy and started 
a long chain of neutrality legisla- 
tion in the United States as a means 
of punishing “strong man” Musso- 
lini economically. 

The coming of the Spanish Civil 
War olfered fresh incentives for 
fostering neutral and pacifist con- 
cepts in an ever broadening atmos- 
phere of befuddling isolationism. 
We talked in terms of “cash on the 
barrelhead.” If belligerents wanted 
death-dealing munitions, they 
would have to come and get them 
in their own ships. Wholesale re- 
strictions of travel by Americans on 
any ship in the war zone were dic- 
tated by a president who was to 
break all records for the issuance 
of executive We simply 
were not going to be played for 
“ time within 


orders. 
suckers” a second 
twenty years! 


As a climax to this exorcism of 
war, Ludlow presented his famous 
amendment for the first time in 
January, 1935. A few public hear- 
ings were held but the resolution 
died in committee. Peace 
were too busy in these hectic days 
to support the best deterrent for 
war. As today with the Bricker 
Amendment, three-fourths of the 
people did not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Ludlow’s popular ref- 
erendum on war. 

But the legislative saga of this 
popular control of our national 


societies 


destiny in trying times, was to ex- 
perience a 


dramatic change. In 
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February, 1937, the _ resolution, 
more carefully worded to meet the 
criticism and allay the doubts of 
supporters, was introduced and 
assigned as H J Resolution to the 
Judiciary Committee. Section One 
merits quotation: “Except in case 
of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the 
United States or its territorial pos- 
sessions, or by any non-American 
nation against any country in the 
Western hemisphere, the people 
shall have the sole power, by a 
national referendum to declare war 
or to engage in warfare overseas. 
Congress, when it deems a national 
crisis to exist in conformance with 
this article, shall by concurrent 
resolutions refer the question to the 
people.” 


Armeer overnight, as in the case 
of the current Bricker furor, the 
nation was transformed into a 
huge open forum. By the time that 
Congress met in a special session 
called by President Roosevelt in 
October, 1937, four other resolu- 
tions seeking to let the people vote 
on war were introduced into the 
Senate. The bitterest foes and critics 
of American participation in World 
War I unlimbered oratorical guns 
on the presidential power to control 
foreign affairs and on the Congres- 
sional authority to declare war. 
The Senate hopper bulged with new 
plans to outlaw war, submitted by 
such stalwart Midwestern isolation- 
ists as Senators Nye, La Follette, 
Jr., Champ Clark and Capper. 

A recalcitrant Congress acted ef- 
fectively on only one of the four 
for which Roosevelt had 
summoned it into special session. 
The anti-lynching law and the Lud- 
low Amendment became the ful- 
crum of Congressional debate and 


reasons 
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action. Across the nation, newspa- 
per editorials, no matter whether 
they were pro or con, received sharp 
and candid criticism from positive 
minded readers. A _ nation was 
slowly beginning to “steam up.” 


Tue hopeless stupidity of the War 
of 1812 and the great pressures that 
forced the hand of the gentle Me- 
Kinley were exploited while Com- 
munist fronters outrightly claimed 
the Mexican War the cheapest kind 
of imperialism. The Nye report and 
the booming of the isolationists in 
and out of Congress cast serious 
doubts on the justification of our 
participation in the War in 1917. 
In the field of historical writing the 
war of the revisionists reached a 
fever pitch with claims and counter- 
claims of degrees of war guilt and 
diplomatic bungling. 

Radio panel and round table dis- 
cussions, lecturers, professional and 


free lance journalists began to 
joust among themselves on the 


merits and constitutionality of the 
Ludlow Amendment. The pulpit, 
the luncheon club rostrum and the 
corner soapbox became energized 
with new wisdom and conviction. 
Vox populi had something near and 
dear to its heart, mind, and pocket- 
book about which to 
creasingly articulate. 


become in- 


| o_o ROOSEVELT, in lecturing 
to eager and critical college stu- 


dents, vigorously condemned the 
Amendment as a shackle on the 


executive leadership which her hus- 
band was even then practicing so 
adroitly in the White House. 
Fourteen Church leaders, among 
them Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the 
noted liberal, joined in signing a 
lengthy statement unqualifiedly 


supporting Ludlow and concluding 
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with a statement reminiscent of the 
campaign of 1940: “We believe that 
the war referendum would make it 
unlikely that the nation would ever 
again become involved in war which 
would take American soldiers to 
fight on foreign soil. We therefore 
say, let the people vote on war!” 

Ose ALD GARRISON VILLARD, worthy 
descendant of a fusion of fighting 
liberals, and former editor of the 
Nation, posed and answered four- 
teen questions about the Ludlow 
Amendment. This defense was pub- 
lished in the issue of January 15, 
1938, after the House had voted 
adversely on the resolution. In it, 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of State under Hoover and soon 
(1940) to become Secretary of War 
under F.D.R., came up for particu- 
lar and unmerciful castigation be- 
cause he declared the “efficient and 
effective use of our military and 
naval forces would be paralyzed if 
we took time out to hold a national 
referendum on war.” Villard wrote, 
“A vote could be obtained within 
seventy-two hours since by means 
of radio the government would 
notify the remotest hamlet what the 
question was and when the voting 
would take place. If, as Mr. 
Stimson declares, the necessity for 
waiting for a decision “would de- 
stroy the initiative and spirit of the 
personnel, there must be something 
very wrong with that personnel and 


its leadership! 
is is rather strange to note that 
the two organizations of veterans, 
the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, despite 
some internal opposition, vigor- 
ously opposed the Ludlow Amend- 
ment. Those who had felt most 
severely the outrages of war held 
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that a national referendum “would 
weaken the defense of our nation 
and would encourage undeclared 
war.” 


Denocaanic strategy called for the 
defeat of the Ludlow proposal in the 
Judiciary Committee. To forestall 
such a fate, Ludlow had, by Decem- 
ber 14, 1937, secured the 218th sig- 
nature to a petition by which he 
hoped, according to House rules of 
procedure, to force the discharge of 
the Judiciary Committee from con- 
sideration of the resolution. He 
wanted to by-pass the Committee 
and seek immediate consideration 
by the House sitting as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Before going home for the Christ- 
mas holidays in 1937, Ludlow filed 
the petition with the Clerk of the 
House. Administration strategy had 
failed but only temporarily. On 
January 6, 1938, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt sent the famous “kiss-of-death” 
letter to Speaker William Bank- 
head. Ludlow’s support fell apart 
badly upon the reading of the letter 
on January 10th: 


¢ 

I aust frankly state that I coh- 
sider that the proposed amendment 
would be impracticable in its appli- 
cation and incompatible with our 
representative form of government. 
Such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution would cripple any President 


in his conduct of foreign rela- 
tions; and it would encourage other 
nations to believe that they could 
violate American rights with im- 
punity. 

“I fully realize that the sponsors 
of this proposal sincerely believe 
that it would be helpful in keeping 
the United States out of war. I am 
convinced that it would have the 
opposite effect.” 
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After a brief debate the House de- 
feated Ludlow’s resolution to take 
the bill away from the Judiciary 
Committee by a vote of 209 to 188, 
with 30 members not voting, 4 vot- 
ing present, and 16 paired. Ludlow 
had lost the support of thirty sign- 
ers of his petition to by-pass the Ju- 
diciary Committee. When the chips 
were down the voice of the people 
proved than the 
pressure of politics, big business, 
the professional soldier, and a 
power-minded president. 


less convincing 


Be ALLY striking in its honest 
isolationist origins, was the Bricker 
Amendment The _ revelation’ of 
secret commitments at Yalta, where 
Alger Hiss had the ear of a dis- 
traught and sick president, planted 
the seeds of dark suspicion in the 
American mind. The fumbling, in- 
decisive, and weak-kneed surrender 
of principles, peoples, and property 


to future enslavement and _ regi- 
mentation behind the Iron Cur- 
tain at Potsdam, started heads 


nodding knowingly in confirmation 
of suspected skullduggery in high 
places. 

The growing consciousness that 
European nations 
unappreciative of 
nomic and 
American 


were becoming 
American 

financial aid, has led 
statesmen to call for a 
more realistic evaluation of our in- 
ternational co-operation and lead- 
ership. 

The notion 
being set 
third 


slowly 


eco- 


that the nation 
up for “suckerdom” for a 
time within half a 

invaded the 
Americans in all walks of life. The 
Bricker Amendment merely 
the distillation of the dark suspi- 


was 


century 
thinking of 


was 


cions of a weary people. It repre- 
sented the best and most direct 
safeguard against the misuse of 
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power by an unscrupulous or in- 
competent President. 


‘Tee “Truman War” in Korea as 
Taft called it, plus the fact that in 
the conduct of this war, we were 
not always ‘masters of what ap- 
peared to be the winning strategy, 
although were supplying the 
overwhelming portion of material 
and men, led Americans to think 
that we were not masters of our 
own destiny. What was once a sus- 
picion focused on Roosevelt and 
Truman now evolved into a distrust 
of the United Nations. The disas- 
trous use of the veto power and the 
“umbrella clause” number 55 in the 
United Nations have been exploited 
by the the 
ment. 


we 


advocates of Amend- 


Ix his first message to Congress 
shortly after his inauguration, 
President Eisenhower gave indirect 
but effective support to the Bricker 
idea, when he advocated the repu- 
diation of any future obligations 
which had secret agreements such 
as Yalta might disclose. His poli- 
cies leading to the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea together with his 
take-it-or-leave-it policy toward 
European problems gave immense 
comfort to the  let’s-take-care-of- 
America-first school of thought. 

As a result of this rebirth of Iso- 
lationism, the white-haired Bricker 
grew in stature. This was especially 
true after the untimely death of his 


colleague, the controversial “Mis- 
ter Republican.” In its 1953 form 


the Bricker Amendment received 
the support of sixty-three members 
of the Senate. Staid organizations 
like the American Bar Association, 
have had a hard time withstanding 
the impact of rival pro and con fac- 


tions among their memberships. 

















There was danger of a minor rift 
in the Republican Party itself. 


By December, 1953, it became evi- 
dent that President Eisenhower had 
cooled toward the new version of 
the Bricker Amendment. The con- 


troversial “which clause” and the 
specific handcuffing of executive 


discretion in making agreements 
with friend and foe alike, were par- 
ticularly distasteful to the Presi- 
dent. He belittled the Amendment 
as a throwback to the days under 
the Articles of Confederation and 
threatened to campaign in all forty- 
eight states against ratification. 
Then followed the inevitable Presi- 
dential “kiss-of-death” letter on 
January 26th. The formula was not 
unlike that of President Roosevelt 
in 1938 in the demise of the Ludlow 
resolution. 

“I am unalterably opposed,” the 
Eisenhower letter begins, “to the 
Bricker Amendment. . . . Such an 
amendment would make it impos- 
sible for us to deal effectively with 
friendly nations for our mutual de- 
fense and common interests. Adop- 
tion of the Bricker Amendment in 
its present form would be notice to 
our friends as well as our enemies 
abroad that this country intends to 
withdraw from its leadership in 
world affairs. 

“I am aware of the feeling of 
many of our fellow citizens that a 
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treaty may override the Constitu- 
tion. So that there may be no ques- 
tion on this point, I would gladly 
support an amendment which will 
make this clear for all time.” 


Tavs, twice within twenty years, 
attempts to give the people a more 
controlling interest in peace and 
war have been frustrated. Public 
opinion seems always to arrive too 
late with too little. The power to 
decide on matters of peace and war 
is the last area into which demo- 
cratic rule can, and in the minds of 
many, should spread. 

Statesmen will continue to search 
for a formula or blueprint which 
will give the people the first say on 
war without endangering the integ- 
rity and efficiency of presidential 
action. The defeat of the Ludlow 
and the Bricker Amendments 
should not dull the desire of Ameri- 
cans to rule over matters which 
touch their hearts, their property, 
their rights, their children and their 
nation. 

To this end Senator Bricker has 
again submitted his amendment. 
Perhaps Democratic control of the 
Senate, plus the split in the ranks 
of the Republicans, will never per- 
mit it to come out of Committee. 
Even if it should, the palace guard, 
undoubtedly, will shove a hesitant 
president out to give it another 
presidential kiss-of-death. 




















Scientism and Humanism in the 
Light of the Incarnation 


by ALASTAIR GUINAN 


L. is a goodly number of decades 
since Dr. Andrew Dixon White pub- 
lished his famous attempt to deline- 
ate The Warfare of Science with 
Theology; and there are, today, per- 
haps many among those who con- 
sider themselves fairly au courant 
with the chief tides of thought in 
both academic and polite society, 
who would readily declare that the 
tensions and problems of which that 
book made so much are now “old 
hat.” Yet, to a more leisured and 
percipient observer it will seem that 
the trends and stresses of our own 
day are removed less in the radical 
basis which identifies the parentage 
they share with now outdated ideas 
than by the varying vesture these 
concepts — which are really only 
“old errors with new labels’”—have 
assumed in our generation. For, 
can it not safely be declared that 
the chief malaise of our time —I 
allude to that curious and self-con- 
tradictory attraction felt by large 
numbers of otherwise intelligent 
and discerning human beings to- 
ward notions and institutions which 
require in those who subscribe to 
them the assumption of a charac- 
ter definitely subhuman—that this 


malaise stems directly from an ex- 
aggerated or inordinate concept of 


the merely physical element in life? 

That this attraction is self-contra- 
dictory seems implied in the un- 
doubted fact that its fulfillment 
necessitates in those who succumb 
to it so strong and so definite a “go- 
ing-back” upon their individuality 
and their humaneness that a con- 
scious abdication of just those fea- 
tures of human existence which are 
most distinctive and most valuable 
is, ineluctably, its consequence. 
Those who have thought much or 
deeply about human life in the 
brave new world patterned after 
the gospel of many a latter-day 
prophet will scarcely be moved to 
disagree with the observation that 
it is precisely man’s distinctive na- 
ture and proper dignity which he 
is asked to barter for the tinseled 
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attractions of the pseudo-scientist’s 
mess of pottage. Surely, at any rate, 
it is beyond cavil that the basis of 
much of the fashionable “Marx- 
ism” of the day was laid in the 
sands of an absurd scientism. An- 
thony Standen may have been 
among the few critics outside what 
are scornfully thought to be the 
citadels of conservatism, to have 
openly labeled scientism a sacred 
cow; but there have been uncounted 
congeries of men ready to treat it 
as a golden calf. 


0, the part of religious thinkers, 
when this latter-day addiction to 
the fruits of scientism has been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, there has sometimes en- 
sued a disposition to equate even 
humanism with scientism and secu- 
larism, and with that false worship 
of the City of Man which substi- 
tutes its imposing skyscrapers of 
undeniable achievement for the 
timeless towers of the City that is 
to come. 

There is, nevertheless, good theo- 
logical ground for generously ac- 
cording to labors and investigations 
in the natural, even in the merely 
physical, sciences an honored and 
respected place among the activities 
proper to a Christian man. Pascal 
had long ago suggested by a famous 
phrase—‘“la grandeur et la misére 
de '-homme’’—that we might, in the 
brave consideration of man as he is, 
find matter beyond optimism and 
pessimism. 

It indeed appears that it is from 
such an exercise that we may go on 
logically to the consideration of 
God, that God Who has revealed 
Himself indirectly through His cre- 
ation. It is by the rational state- 
ment and analysis of this indirect 
revelation that compelling weight is 
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given to the exposition of their 
thought by such philosophers and 
theologians as St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bishop Butler; and, that evalu- 
ation of this kind of manifestation 
of the Divine Being is of urgent im- 
portance to man was, long ago, 
observed by St. Paul, particularly 
when he was writing to the Colos- 
sians and again when the eighth 
chapter of Romans took form. The 
concept — there so inspiringly 
sketched out — of the reintegration 
of the universe in Christ, presup- 
poses a capacity, not in man alone 
but in the physical universe itself 
as well, a capacity for surpassing 
itself. 


Ayneven one may draw up a 
quite gleaming catena of exalted 
names from the long list of those 
who have subscribed to this way of 
regarding man and the world since 
the earliest times, there are many 
today among Christians who do not 
appreciate this tradition. While it 
is certain that the crude and asser- 
tive dogmatism which solves all 
riddles by the yardstick of an ill 
digested pseudo-philosophy based 
upon a few improperly apprehended 
hypotheses in the physical sciences, 
while it is true that this sort of 
thinking is not now holding in 
thrall any first-rate minds among 
the investigators of physical phe- 
nomena, nor among those who seek 
most seriously to relate the results 
of such investigation to problems 
posed in other areas of being, in the 
ranks of ordinary men it is not un- 
common to find this dogmatism ac- 
cepted as a pattern and coloration 
of thought having followers more 
than a few. And Christian students 


themselves are not always disposed 
to accept at its just value the great 
witness to God which the physical 
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creation olflers. The cause of much 
of this nonacceptance is pointedly 
discerned by Father John LaFarge, 
S.J., writing in a symposium on 
“Christian Humanism” (Social Or- 
der, 3: 268, May-June, 1953), to rest 
in “an anti-humanistic element in 
certain deviant forms of Christian- 
ity itself’; and he mordantly sub- 


joins the observation that even 
“certain Catholic groups in_ this 


country are not untouched by this 
spirit.” 


, especially, it may be said, 
those especially whether they be 
Catholic or Protestant—-whose em- 
phasis is kerygmatic, those who 
dwell on Sin and Redemption, seem 
in their concentration upon the 
Atonement as the cornerstone of 
the social gospel, to have obscured 
somewhat the logical priority which 
of right belongs to the Incarnation 
as affording us a better understand- 
ing of life, of man and of the world 
about him, of God’s design and pur- 
pose in the Creation. 

It is, in fact, logically—although 
not of course existentially—impos- 
sible to speak of sin, that sin from 
which the Redemption delivers us, 
without having somewhere in the 
texture of our thinking some no- 
tion of the purpose of God in bring- 
ing His creation into existence. In- 
asmuch as sin, taken in this sense, 
consists primarily in man’s lack of 
something essential to the perfec- 
tion of his nature, it can be defined 
and estimated not merely best, but 
indeed only, in the light of the norm 
which God’s purpose sets. The Old 
Testament concept of man in the 
image of God becomes, in New Tes- 
tament thought, man incorporated 
into the life of Christ; for it is by 
such incorporation that the purpose 
of Creation—seemingly defeated by 
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the Fall—is fulfilled, first in Christ, 
and then turough His grace in us. 
Here is that logically prior principle 
in the light of which we begin to 
understand the fact of sin as a fail- 
ure to be. 


‘Lue is no better key to this un- 
derstanding than is found in the 
Incarnation. Duns Scotus described 
it, indeed, as the crowning glory of 
God’s creation, and he appears to 
have thought of it as something 
which, in the Providence of God, 
would have taken place even had 
the Fall not required it. This em- 
phasis is exalted by those among 
Christians who think of them- 
selves as Incarnationalists; while 
the so-called Redemptionists prefer 
to stress another principle, the 
Atonement, one which, true in itself, 
theologically salutary, and from the 
kerygmatic standpoint a principle 
of indispensable compulsion, is—if 
one may so speak—inferior in the 
order of logic. 

Preachers will continue, as they 
cannot well do otherwise, to stress 
the principle of Redemption; but a 
more intellectual or logical, a less 
emotional or existential, approach 
will cast into bolder relief when pre- 
senting the structure of Christian 
thought, considerations stemming 
from the Incarnation. It is in such 
a light that the Sacraments them- 
selves are best apprehended; and it 
is as extensions of the Incarnation 
that they have been tellingly por- 
trayed not alone by the Anglican 
theologian Richard Hooker, but by 
Cardinal Billot among modern Cath- 
olic writers and by the great doc- 
tors of the seventeenth century 
French school, as well as by the 
textual remains of many early lit- 
urgies, extant in our worship today. 
The oratio secreta in the second or 
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“Aurora” Mass of Christmas, as it 
stands in the present Roman Mis- 
sal, is a splendid example of this 
point of view: 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, that 
our offerings become one with that 
Nativity we today celebrate, and 
thereby peace be granted unto us; 
so that, just as He who is born as 
man reveals Himself to be God, He 
may confer upon us, through this 
Sacrament, what is divine.” 

The lines of this cast of thought 
can be traced in Augustine and in 
many another among the early 
Fathers; and one may, without dif- 
ficulty or straining, point to its par- 
entage in the teaching of Him Who 
is the central figure in the New Tes- 
tament, as when, for example, He 
reminds us of for whom the Sab- 
bath was made. 


Ts such an acceptation or under- 


standing of the sacramental life as 
a sort of secret pathway to the real- 
ity which is Christ, it seems indeed 
that all the types and shadows of 
the Old Testament—and of those 
uncovenanted and more difficult to 
interpret manifestations of mercy 
outside the boundaries of revealed 
history, as well—had led; and the 
acceptance of Christ as shown forth 
in the mysteries administered by 
His Church in her transforming use 
of the ordinary things of daily life 
is, it seems, the goal to which all 
the work of the Father and the 
obediences and self-emptyings of 
the Son had been themselves di- 
rected. 

This Incarnationalist principle, 
embodied and exemplified first in 
the life and person of our Lord, and 
then in the sacramental system He 
bequeathed to His followers, affords 
the most satisfactory hypothesis 
for the apprehension of more than 
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a particular dogma: it offers the 
key to religion as a whole, and the 
precious clue to the understanding 
of life itself. Devout humanism 
finds its best justification in the 
taking of human nature by our 
Lord. In God manifest in the flesh 
we may see the one fact upon which 
all other things in the Redemption 
of mankind are dependent. 


Ix a litthke book which he called No 
Dreamers Weak, and subtitled “A 
Study of Christian Realism,” Count 
Michael de la Bedoyére has ex- 
pressed this idea with much force 
by remarking that the Incarnation 
explains civilization, its meaning 
being found in God having become 
man and thus enabling the human 
race to follow the divine design. 
De la Bedoyére points out that this 
divine design embraces the whole 
of life, in its multiform facets. 

It is precisely here—in the very 
notion of the whole of life, in all its 
facets—that those who are most in- 
clined to dissent from the Incar- 
nationalist approach find the insur- 
mountable stumbling block, the 
lapis offensionis which they reject. 
To the Christian eschatologist who 
sees the world rushing onward to 
its doom and perishing irretriev- 
ably like a parched scroll on the 
Day of Judgment, there is no Chris- 
tian humanism; and in his view the 
Christian can and must divest him- 
self of interest in human cultural 
progress. Would it be unfair to say 
of him that, like the Manichean of 
old and the Jansenist of more re- 
cent memory, he thinks of the world 
only as a ladder to the supernal, 
and that he longs almost before he 
has mounted it to kick the ladder 
away? 

Not alone among those Protestant 
divines who follow the lead of Dr. 
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Karl Barth, but among some well- 
known Catholic writers of the day, 
at least as they are most generally 
interpreted,— one thinks particu- 
larly, perhaps, of which 
have, for good or ill, been discerned 
in books and articles of Pére Louis 
Bouyer of the French Oratory and 
of Pére Jean Daniélou, S.J.,-—is this 
pattern of thought seen as _ the 
prelude to salvation, or at least as 
the indispensable mark of the 
capacity for being saved. Such a 
message, concentrating upon the 
transitoriness of mortal life, the un- 
worthiness of human effort, and the 
hard saying of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that we be 
in this world only “as strangers and 
travelers,” would seem to counsel 
not alone the man devoted to the 
physical sciences but every student 
of any aspect of human cultural de- 
velopment as well, to fulfill the Will 
of God by severing himself from 
all manner of worldly concerns. 

Yet, may we not pause to inquire 
whether such advice seems to ac- 
cord better with the sectarian inter- 
pretation of Christianity, rooted in 
the Latin word secare, which means 
to cut off, than it does with that 
spirit of generous welcome resist- 
ing not insights into truth from 
whatever source, a spirit of wel- 
come which Cardinal Newman ap- 
pears to have felt characterized the 
historic role of the Roman Church? 
For, on the principle, Cuique in sua 
arte credendum est—which is to say 
that every expert is entitled to re- 
spectful attention whenever he dis- 
courses in his proper field of com- 
petence — she has never feared to 
draw upon the knowledge and ex- 
perience of authorities external to 
herself. 

This habit of predisposition and 
this manner of procedure can be 


stresses 
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seen in the actions of many a Sov- 
ereign Pontiff down through the 
history of the Church. Nowhere, 
however, does it address itself more 
compellingly to our own day than 
in certain declarations of his pres- 
ent Holiness; and whether we con- 
centrate our attention upon the 
notable address he made to the 
Pontifical Academy of Science on 
November 22, 1951, or in one or an- 
other of his public utterances (see, 
e.g., AAS 37: 146, 1946), we may 
find clearly expressed Catholicism’s 
“vital law,” as Pius XII terms it, “of 
continuous adaptation,” “a 
nificent all-embracingness” 
is far from being “mere opportu- 
nism,” and which “has nothing 
which resembles the narrowness of 
a sect, or the exclusiveness of an 
imperialism, prisoner of its own 
tradition.” 


mag- 
which 


‘Tunes are not wanting many Cath- 
olic theologians and writers who 
have shown themselves ready to 


mine this rich tradition and to 
work out a view of, and an attitude 
toward, life which is oriented along 
the lines of this principle of all- 
embracing regard for every aspect 
of human activity. Pére Paul Henry, 
S.J., of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., of Woodstock College in 
Maryland, and Father W. Norris 
Clarke, S.J., professor of meta- 
physics at Bellarmine College in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., are among those 
who think, as Pére Henry persua- 
sively put it in his Deneke Lecture 
at Oxford in 1950, “that the Chris- 
tian cannot be indifferent to natural 
values, to human progress”; that 
he “has not only the right but also 
the duty, and therefore the possi- 
bility, of working with all his forces 
for the construction of a_ better 
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world, the natural substratum of a 
world spiritualized by grace.” 

It is by the Incarnation, as Pére 
Henry goes on to remind us, that 
Christ has reconciled man to his 
human condition, teaching him how 
to make of this world an actual an- 
ticipation, a foreshadowing which 
is really an inception, of the world 
to come. 

And Father Murray, seeing 
Christ “Who entered the stream of 
history as the Redeemer” as being 
“still immanent in history, there to 
do a work of reason, that work of 
reason which is justice, and that 
work of pacification which is in 
turn the work of justice,” asso- 
ciates himself with the same kind 
of reading of our data. 


Fusccess to say, none of these 
scholars, nor indeed the present in- 
terpreter of their message, would 
separate, so to speak, the Incar- 
nation from the Redemption; all 
Incarnationalists believe in the Re- 
demption just as all Redemption- 
ists believe in the Incarnation, and 
the “disagreement” is theological or 
philosophical rather than religious: 
it in no way diminishes the bond 
between those who are come to- 
gether by work and worship in the 
Lord. We express ourselves, after 
all, analogically; and we distinguish 
what are aspects of one truth, when- 
ever we strive to explain ourselves. 
Just as the Aristotelian Scholastic is 
sometimes thought by the hasty 
critic to be concerned with two 
faculties when, in analyzing the in- 
tellectus passivus apart from the 


intellectus agens, he essays to ex- 
press the distinctive aspects which 
differentiate the mind as it receives 


the impress of external stimuli, 
from the mind as it forms its own 
expressed response to those stimuli, 
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just so is one likely to be misunder- 
stood who discusses the data of our 
present concern. 

The problem here is to find a 
means of representing the answer 
which is logically prior to our prob- 
lem. A certain awkwardness of 
terminology inherent in the limi- 
tations of human language ought 
not, however, militate against the 
worth of the underlying idea. 


I, the thought of the Incarna- 
tionalist there is to be discovered 
an awareness of the weakness 
which ensues from the view center- 
ing philosophical and _ theological 
thought in the notion of Sin and Re- 
demption. He will most willingly 
grant its indisputable value in keep- 
ing the order of theological thought 
close to the order of the kerygma— 
to that effort at the implementation 
of the evangelical compulsion which 
strives to spread the essence of that 
Christian message upon which all 
theology meditates. He will, more- 
over, agree with the observation of 
an acute Anglican critic of Re- 
demptionism, the Rev. Professor 
J. V. Langmead Casserley, that so 
logically streamlined a structure as 
the system which results from ap- 
plying the Redemptionist principle 
to our data actually “beats Euclid.” 

However, bearing in mind the 
cogent argument of Dr. Casserley 
that “the Gospel addresses itself to 
man, whether a sinner or not,” the 
Catholic Incarnationalist feels com- 
pelled to assent also to his conclu- 
sion that Redemptionist thought, be 
it Catholic, Anglican, or Protestant, 
“purchases its very attractive co- 
herency at the cost of ignoring too 
much reality.” Far from casting 
away the ladder whereon he has 
climbed upward, the Incarnational- 
ist will wish to draw the very means 
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of ascent with him, to his final goal. 

From such a point of view it 
seems at least clear that overmuch 
emphasis on Sin and Redemption 
at the expense of the primary no- 
tions of Creation and Incarnation 
obscures rather than fosters the 
somewhat flickering light whereby 
we attempt to read God’s purpose. 
Mistaking, moreover, what is emo- 
tionally and ezistentially prior for 
what is logically prior, the escha- 
tologist distorts the balance of the 
New Testament by confusing the 
order of being with the order of 
thought. It is easy to see why, more 
than once, this sort of thing has 
been described as a fruitful source 
of religious eccentricity. 


—_ is a profound lesson for the 
Christian Humanist in the words of 
the old Pagan dramatist, Terence: 
“Homo sum; humani a me_ nihil 
alienum puto,” as if to say to him 
that being a man presupposes an 
awareness of the common term 
which underlies all that is human. 
These words apply, best of all, to 
our Lord: but each of us may verify 
them in his own person and experi- 
ence, thus approaching to a better 
grasp of that principle which un- 
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derlies the development of all spe- 
cial excellencies and of every spe- 
cial talent. How better can we hope 
to gain more understanding of the 
essential characteristic manifested 
in the Incarnation, a characteristic 
which identifies, too, the spirit vital 
in the work of philosophers, theo- 
logians, physical scientists, indus- 
trialists, indeed of livers of life, of 
men? We are thus more in accord 
with the view which regards the 
present as a time of fulfillment, 
and is therefore sundered by so 
much from that eschatological 
vision which sees only emptiness 
and helplessness as present. 

It is true, as P. Franz Josef 
Schierse, S.J., reminds us in an 
article in Stimmen der Zeit (153: 
161-170, December, 1953). that the 
presence of Christ is now hidden 
under sacramental signs; but He is 
nevertheless present. “Finally,” as 
this author remarks, “where the 
apocalyptic view denies all value to 
human action, Christianity de- 
mands not merely personal moral- 
ity, but effort to change the world 
along Christian lines. Through 
grace Christian life is a foreshad- 
owing of the which it 
always looks.” 


glory to 





The School War in Belgium 


by JEAN DELFOSSE 


0, the evening of the twenty-fifth 
of March, 1955, Brussels had the 
look of a besieged city. The ap- 
proaches to the town were guarded 
by outposts of gendarmes behind 
“chevaux-de-frise”’ and other ob- 
structions. In the city proper 
patrols of police were going about, 
while at diverse strategic points 
strong detachments of gendarmes 
in battle garb were waiting with 
weapons ready. This was certainly 
a display of unusual force. Extra 
trains were canceled. Buses were 
forbidden to enter the city. Many 
out-of-towners who could not give 
a good reason for coming to Brus- 
sels were sent back as soon as they 
arrived in the railroad stations. 

But, despite all these precautions, 
on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth 
of March, about one hundred thou- 
sand swarmed into the 
boulevards of the lower part of the 
city shouting “Liberty, Equality, 
down with Collard!” At certain 
points cavalry charges broke up 
groups which tried to form a line ot 
march. At other points the gen- 
darmes used fire pumping appa- 
ratus and tear gas. 

But, all in all, there were no seri- 
for these demon- 
trators did not look like rioters or 
revolutionaries. At their head 
marched former cabinet 
ministers, the deputies and sena- 


persons 


ous occurrences, 


several 


tors of the Christian-Social Party, 
the leaders of the Christian unions 
and directors of the Catholic Em- 
ployers. Very simply, they had 


come to express in a public manner 
that they were not accepting the 
school laws that M. Collard, Minis- 
ter of Education, wants to impose. 


Bu: let’s suppose the burgomaster 
of Brussels, who favors the govern- 
ment, had not pretended to fear the 
danger of counter-demonstrations 
and accordingly had forbidden the 
gathering of the twenty-sixth of 
March. Let’s suppose, that it 
had not been made so hard to enter 
the city. Not one hundred thousand, 
but at least three hundred thousand 
persons would have come and 
paraded that day in the streets of 
Brussels. To prove this for oneself, 
one needs only to consider the 
crowds in demonstrations that 
same day in other parts of the 
country. 

The government has tried to play 
down the extent of the March 26th 


too, 





Jean Delfosse summarizes briefly here the 
reasons for the organized Catholic protest 
against the new school laws projected by 
Léopold Collard, Belgian Minister of Edu- 
cation. They have been described as a 
potential beginning of the end of Catholic 
education in Belgium. M. Delfosse is the 
Editor-in-Chief of La Revue Nouvelle, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 
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demonstration, particularly by for- 
bidding the national radio to broad- 
cast any news reports on the events 
of that day except those furnished 
by the Ministry of the Interior. 
Press reports abroad, as well as 
newsreels, are enough to show how 
ridiculous the government com- 
muniqués were. But the govern- 
ment’s manner of acting, notably by 
the use, toward the radio, of clearly 
dictatorial procedures, has _ con- 
firmed the fears of the opposition 
concerning the government’s inten- 
tions in school matters: it wishes to 
take advantage of a shaky legal ma- 
jority to overturn the traditional 
school set-up; it does not appear in- 
clined to show fair play. 


I, was not that anyone hoped that 
the government would resign when 
confronted with the March 26th 
demonstration. That would have 
meant a needless loss of face on its 
part at a time when, thanks to the 
coalition of Liberal and Socialist 
votes supporting it, the government 
has been sure of a majority in the 
Chamber. But people were hoping 
that it would learn this lesson from 
what is happening: that its projects 
are driving to jitters and indigna- 
tion a considerable number of ordi- 
nary citizens, and not, as it figured, 
only the leaders of the Christian- 
Social Party and the bishops. Alas, 
“it is the fate of all popular demon- 
strations to find themselves accused 
by the people they threaten, of be- 
ing only intrigues of ‘ringleaders,’ ” 
as Henri Pirenne wrote of the dem- 
onstrations which aimed at the 
same goal more than a century ago. 

It is interesting to recall, by the 
way, that one of the essential causes 
of the revolution of 1830 — which 
resulted in the Independence of Bel- 
gium—-was the reaction of Belgian 
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Catholics against the monopoly that 
the King of Holland wanted to set 
up to the advantage of the state 
schools. 

The government has not profited 
by the Easter holidays to look for a 
compromise. On the contrary, it 
has tightened up; and if it is trying 
to reassure Catholic opinion, this 
reassurance is only a matter of nice 
words and a few minor accommo- 
dations in the Collard bill. But it 
refuses to change the proposal’s es- 
sential spirit. 

The fact that a man like Paul- 
Henri Spaak, known for his mod- 
erate opinions, has finally fallen 
into step with the extremists of his 
party, has killed the last hope that 
some placcd in an attempt at com- 
promise. On the eve of Easter, over 
the radio, he defended the Collard 
bill—and with the worst of argu- 
ments. Obviously, he had not had 
time to study it carefully. 


Ox their side, the Catholics have 


resumed the fight since the six- 
teenth of April. It will be conducted 
on the parliamentary plane and on 
the plane of public opinion. To the 
latter will be referred a nation-wide 
petition destined for His Majesty 
the King. Other measures also 
are planned, notably refusal to sub- 
scribe to government loans. All 
these measures are quite legal. But 
note the words of the “Committee 
for the Defense of Democratic Lib- 
erties,” a coalition of all the Chris- 
tian organizations, political as well 
as social—-and Catholic Action 
groups. It has proclaimed that if, 
in spite of all, the law should be 
passed, its application would be pre- 
vented “by appropriate means, con- 
cerning which new orders (mots 
d’ordre) would be issued at the 
proper time with this in mind.” 
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What does this bill contain that 
it should call forth such intransi- 
gent opposition in Catholic circles 
and motivate the collective letter of 
the Bishops of Belgium? They went 
so far as to say: “If, by mischance, 
these bills should be sanctioned by 
the legislator, we would regard these 
laws as laws of pure constraint, not 
as just ones.” 


Be fact these laws do aim to estab- 
lish an imbalance not merely finan- 
cial, but moral as well, between 
state instruction and “free” instruc- 
tion. As is well known “free” in- 
struction in Belgium, apart from a 
few exceptions, is organized en- 
tirely by the Catholics. Through 
their anticlericalism then the Left- 
ists are becoming totalitarian in a 
field as important as that of educa- 
tion. By granting to the state insti- 
tions moral advantages (greater 
certainty as to the value of the 
diplomas and the consequent cer- 
tainty of the employment depend- 
ing thereupon) and material advan- 
tages (schooling without cost or 
almost without the govern- 
ment would be exercising coercion 
on the consciences of parents. Ad- 
mittedly, the government creates no 
legal obligation to choose the state 
schools, but the privileges that it 
offers constitute a means 
cing consciences. 

Such is the chief argument that 
the Catholics stress as citizens of a 
country whose 
pressly 
struction 
nopoly. 


cost), 


of coer- 


constitution 
guarantees 
against 


ex- 
liberty of in- 
any state mo- 


‘Tm traditional system that M. 
Collard wishes to 
ideal 
and as 
illogical points. But it has, so far, 


overturn is not 
It is a compromise creation 


such it includes several 
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assured peace among citizens in a 
domain where Belgian history 
teaches prudence. Here are the 
essential characteristics of the tra- 
ditional set-up: 

(1) Relatively speaking this sys- 
tem is not to any great extent a 
national system: it leaves to subor- 
dinate authorities (provinces and 
communes) the initiative in setting 
up schools or subsidies for schools. 
Primary instruction especially is a 
matter belonging to the communes 
and to private initiative. Creation 
of schools must, in every case com- 
promise the special matter of a law. 

(2) The moral status of “free” 
education is the same as that of the 
state schools. Thus the jury as- 
signed to validate the diplomas 
awarded by the schools upon the 
completion of studies is composed 
of an equal number of representa- 
tives of state and “free” education; 
similarly diplomas granted by the 
“free” schools have exactly the 
same value as those delivered by the 
national schools. A teacher who is 
a graduate of a “free” school may, 
for example, be appointed to a state 
school. 

(3) Even if the subsidies pro- 
vided by law in favor of “free” edu- 
cation do not furnish it with facili- 
ties equal to those enjoyed by the 
national schools, they do neverthe- 
less allow the Catholics to maintain 
their schools without having to 
make too heavy additional pecuni- 
ary sacrifices. 

(4) A last characteristic of this 
set-up is the place reserved for re- 
ligious instruction, even in the 
state schools. In principle the re- 
ligion course (Catholic, Protestant 
or Jewish) is obligatory. It is re- 
placed by a course in ethics for the 
students whose parents express the 


desire to have their children ex- 
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cused. (Let it be noted that eighty 
per cent of the students in these 
schools are taking religion courses.) 


Ta s runs the general economy of 
the system as it was applied by all 
the Leftist ministers who succeeded 
one another from 1918 to 1950 in 
the Ministry of Education. 

When, in 1950, a Christian-Social 
Party official, M. Pierre Harmel, 
became Minister of Education, he 
took care to follow the line drawn 
by his predecessors: Notably he de- 
veloped national school education 
to the maximum of its new needs. 
When he did cause the voting of 
new subsidies in favor of the “free” 
schools, his aim was the establish- 
ment of perfect freedom of choice 
for parents in those two sectors of 
education where that freedom was 
not sufficient: intermediate and 
technical instruction. 

And these measures were needed, 
given the evolution which had oc- 
curred in the realm of mass culture 
since the war. Technical training 
had indeed soared remarkably. As 
for intermediate education, which 
was formerly patronized only by 
children of the well-to-do, today it 
sees the children of the workers 
come streaming to it. Immediately 
there arose the question: were these 
workers’ children, since they had 
little money, to be obliged to go to 
the state schools which offered 
them a free or nearly free educa- 
tion? Was the confessional school, 
at the secondary and technical lev- 
els, to be reserved exclusively for 
the children of the rich? 

The time had come to set up for 
the “free” schools of secondary and 
technical nature, subsidies arranged 
in the same spirit as that which 
had guided the granting of subsi- 
dies to primary education from 
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1918 on—that is to say from the 
time when the law had ordered 
compulsory schooling up to the age 
of fourteen years. 

In writing into the law subsidies 
for secondary education, and in im- 
proving the subsidies for technical 
education, M. Harmel remained true 
to a tradition formerly accepted by 
the Leftist parties. The conditions 
placed by the Harmel laws upon 
the granting of subsidies are: the 
lay teachers serving in the “free” 
educational system are to enjoy a 
salary equal to that of their col- 
leagues in the national schools, and 
the students are to have the advan- 
tage of the same reductions in tui- 
tion as in the state schools. 


‘Lue work of M. Harmel had thus 
been one of social justice for teach- 
ers and parents alike. No absolute 
equality in the matter of resources 
had, however, been set up as be- 
tween the two branches of in- 
struction. “Free” education had 
therefore still to find the means of 
meeting part of its expenses, par- 
ticularly construction and mainte- 
nance costs. The Harmel laws cer- 
tainly did not show favoritism to 
“free” education, as we may judge 
by comparing respective sizes of the 
amounts that should have been pro- 
vided in the 1955 budget: 

For 700,000 children entrusted 
to the schools of the State the latter 
will spend nearly five billion, to 
which one must add a very large 
share of the other five billion in- 
cluded in the budgets of the prov- 
inces and the communes. On the 
other hand, for the 903,000 children 
attending the “free” schools, the 
state should have granted, in 1955, 
three billion, seven hundred million. 

The first act of the present Lib- 
eral-Socialist government was to re- 
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duce by 500 million frances the sub- 
sidies provided for “free” schools 

this under the pretext of indis- 
pensable budgetary economies. The 
Catholics would have provisionally 
accepted this cut in subsidies, but 
the Collard bill appears to them an 
especially serious move against the 
very liberty of their schools. 


W. cannot undertake to analyze 
here this proposal of some fifty- 
three articles. But we give a few 
essential points: 

First, it wishes to assign here- 
after to the state, that is to say, ef- 
fectually, to the minister, the right 
to establish, wherever it is judged 
correct, primary, secondary, normal 
and technical schools. No limitation 
is set upon this right which was 
heretofore, in primary education, 
reserved to the communes and, for 
the other schools, depended in each 
instance on a law—ergo, on the par- 
liament. 

One can imagine how useful a 
weapon that procedure could be- 
come in the future. Left in the 
hands of governments whose sec- 
tarian spirit there is good reason to 
fear, it could set up an unfair com- 
petition against “free” schooling. 
Besides, if this law entitled the 
“free” schools to receive subsidies 
immediately upon achieving the 
stipulated conditions, one would 
have thought that there was com- 
pensation. But although the law 
may provide for the possibility of 
subsidization for “free” education, 
it makes this depend to a large ex- 
tent on the good will of the minis- 
ter, and it limits, in a very exact 
manner, the instances in which he 
is authorized to intervene. At the 


same time it forbids the provinces 


hereafter to 
the “free” 


the communes 
subsidies to 


and 
grant 
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schools. Besides, it curtails the right 
formerly held by provinces and 
communes to establish schools, par- 
ticularly technical schools. 


As to the moral status of “free” 
education, well, in effect that is 
made subordinate to State teaching 
by a series of annoying measures. 
The worst is the creation of a dis- 
pute tribunal not subject to appeal. 
It is destined to settle the eventual 
conflicts between the administra- 
tion of a “free” school and one of 
its teachers. Two-thirds of the 
members of this tribunal would be 
chosen from among the state facul- 
ties. Thus “free” education would 
no longer have even the independ- 
ence of discipline over its own 
teachers! In the awarding of diplo- 
mas the “free” schools would no 
longer have all the guarantees en- 
joyed by the national schools. 

By inserting in its bill many ar- 
ticles harassing to “free” educa- 
tion, the government has revealed 
its intimate plans: the bulldozing of 
“free” education, the checking of its 
development. Through the hatch- 
way of anticlericalism it is embark- 
ing on statism, in a matter in which 
parents are proud to think they 
have inalienable rights. The favor- 
ing of state education over “free” 
education is equivalent to wanting 
to foist it upon parents, is it not? 

Moreover, the politicians of the 
Left have, on more than one occa- 
sion, taken no pains to hide the 
political motive underlying their 
wish to establish this new academic 
system. Minister Collard ended one 
of his speeches with these words: 
“If we win this fight the possibilities 
of branching out into other fields 
will be interesting. The fate of de- 
mocracy and socialism lies in Flan- 
ders. 


~ 


Each new base that we estab- 
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lish there will be a landmark that 
the P.S.C. will no longer be able to 
take from us.” 


‘Luvs do the Socialists think that 
by weakening Christian structures, 
so solidly built in Belgium — with 
the “free” school as one of the key- 
stones—-they will be able to secure 
a more brilliant future for their 
party. To the degree that their 
party remains imbued with the 
secular and antireligious tendencies 
of its origin it is evident that they 
must work that way if they wish to 
win new members. 

But we may well wonder whether 
they have not been too hasty in 
making such a frontal attack on the 
Catholic The popularity 
that these schools enjoy is proving 
greater than had been imagined. 
Perhaps the statistics of religious 
sociology have deceived the Leftists 
about the people’s attachment to 
Catholicism. These have revealed 
that in recent there were 
scarcely 27% of practicing Catho- 
lics among the adults in most of the 
big cities. Impressed by these sta- 
the Left believes that the 
hour has struck for a grand scale 
attack upon the “free” schools. 


schools. 


years 
tistics, 


U wanes some disagreement occurs 
to disrupt the coalition of the Lib- 
erals and the Socialists in the Van 
Acker government, there is noth- 
ing in view that might prevent the 
passing of the Collard bill. No mat- 
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ter how much noise the Catholics 
make they have no very good means 
of taking effective action at the 
present time against a legal ma- 
jority firmly determined to defy 
them. But there is every reason to 
believe that at the next elections the 
Catholics will have their revenge. 
For the Christian-Social Party is 
still the most numerous. It has not 
forfeited the chance of once more 
winning an absolute majority. 


Meinwane the political climate 
throughout the nation is distress- 
ing. Should grave problems arise 
on the political horizon the school 
question would prove a_ serious 
handicap. On the purely religious 
side the school struggle is raising a 
cloud of real difficulties. The anti- 
clericalism of the Left has been 
driving the Catholics into a “con- 
fessionalization” of politics of 
which the Catholic elite had been 
trying to rid public life during re- 
cent years. The fruits of all that 
effort that was put forth to reduce 
to a minimum the tendency to con- 
found Catholic action with political 
action, and _ religious apostolate 
with party propaganda, is tempo- 
rarily in jeopardy. For the fact is 
that Catholics have a single crying 
need: to defend a cause that they 
judge of the essence. That cause is 
the right of Catholic parents to 
choose a school that is officially 
Christian, and not to be penalized 
for doing so. 














Little Martyrology 


by SISTER M. MAURA EICHNER, S.S.N.D. 


There is a boy here that hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes... . John iv. 9. 


. 
“So you followed the preacher all through the day, 
a son of mine, letting himself be led 

by a man from Nazareth. You did, didn’t you?” 
“Yes,” he said. 


He looked down at the fishes—iwhite belly 

on silver back, and the brown crusts of barley bread, 
and light like a cross on all of it. 

“Yes,” he said. 


“At least you brought the basket back. They talked 
of your giving the food to him instead. 

Light the fire and clean the fishes.” 

“Yes,” he said. 


He laid a knife to head and fin. 

On these the hillside-people had been fed. 
“Hurry. We waited long enough for you.” 
“Yes,” he said. 


“You think the fish will be a sign, maybe? 

and there is something holy in the bread? 

Make ready for the evening meal; we need the food.” 
“Yes,” he said. 


Mature and lonely, ungarrulous and wise, 
the boy laid loaves upon the table, spread 
open fish upon the coals. “Stop mooning; sit, and eat.” 
“Yes,” he said. 





An Eastern Monastery 


by K.°J. Mortimer 














As the station wagon climbed in and out of the huge holes that the 
donkey track took no pains to avoid, I squirmed to try and settle myself 
more comfortably among the fifteen or so fierce-looking men packed in 
beside me. The weight of the two sheep and the passenger sitting on the 
frail roof threw the whole little bus out of balance, and thus every so 
often splintered glass from the windows showered on my lap. Dust, 
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fumes and acrid sweat assailed my 
nostrils. Sometimes I could scarcely 
breathe. 

We were on the fringe of the 
great Mosul plain, leaving Semitic 
Mesopotamia for the first wide 
ranges of Kurdistan that filled the 
horizon ahead in a far hazy world 
of fantasy. We drove through vil- 
lages of strangely garbed Yezidi 
devil-worshipers, of Moslem Kurds, 
Catholic Chaldeans and Nestorian 
Assyrians, and passed the rich fields 
of grain that had once fed Nineveh. 


A: long last, at the very foot of the 
slope of the first great line of hills, 
I disengaged myself from the dense 
mass of humanity in the wagon, 
eased my cramps and staggered out 
into the open place of the Chaldean 
town of Al Qosh, curiously eyed by 
the turbaned and baggy-trousered 
boys of this most ancient of Catho- 
lic towns. 

With the departure of the car 
went the last link with Western 
civilization. I stood beside a huge 


grindstone turned by a mule for 
crushing stones for mortar. Bare- 


walled and flat-roofed stone houses, 
dominated by a massive church, 
faced clean narrow cobbled streets 
along which passed women with 
jars to fill at the well or men intent 
on trade. 

A boy came up to me, commis- 
sioned to lead me to the home of 
one of the priests. This town of 
6,000 souls was entirely Catholic 
with the exception of the Governor, 
a charming and popular Bahai, and 
a family of three Jews charged with 
the care of the tomb of the prophet 
Nahum. Three secular priests and 
monks from the nearby monastery 
served the parish, and it was to the 
house where one of the curates 
lived with his parents that I was 
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led. He was a man of real oriental 
charm and gentleness, but an im- 
pressive figure with his long beard, 
black turban and _ wide - sleeved 
robe. In the conversation that fol- 
lowed, he showed a spirit of under- 
standing and scientific inquiry that 
proved the Chaldean clergy, thanks 
to the training given by the Domini- 
cans of Mosul, were in an equal 
position intellectually with those of 
the West. 


Bowens, it was not in the village 
that I was to stay, but in Deir ed- 
Seidi, the Monastery of Our Lady, a 
scant mile away. Outside, the mon- 
astery presented only stark square 
walls and loopholes for defense, and 
inside one entered an austere court- 
yard. From there I was led to the 
Diwan to be received by the Lord 
Abbot. 

The Diwan was a long, dark 
room with tapestry-covered walls, 
round which ran a_ seat broad 
enough for a man to lie prone. On 
this, at one end of the room sat the 
Lord Abbot, two monks and a num- 
ber of peasants, half reclining or 
cross-legged. The Abbot’s weak 
French and my weak Arabic and 
ignorance of Syriac resulted in our 
conversation being more polite than 
lengthy. Later I made a good meal 
of rice, delicious bread and cheese 
and, as dusk fell and I felt the 
fatigue of my journey, I went to bed 
and slept soundly, after asking to 
be awakened in time for the morn- 
ing office. 





An English seminarian, whose studies had 
been interrupted by military call-up, K. J. 
Mortimer gives us a glimpse of the life and 
religious activities of the Catholics of the 
Chaldean rite in the far-off town of Al Qosh, 
in the Middle East, which he visited—with 
a side excursion to the friendly Yezidi devil- 
worshipers. 
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My awakening when it came was 
dramatic. Every Englishman who 
travels in the Middle East seems to 
be considered a member of the 
Secret Service until proof is given 
to the contrary. Indeed, when tired 
of the intimate questions that 
Orientals love to pose, I have often 
considered saying I am a spy to put 
an end to it all. As it was I had 
truthfully declared to the monks 
that I was a seminarian whose 
studies had been interrupted by 
military call-up. But I was to be put 
to the test. 

For two years I had been accus- 
tomed to the mediocre comfort of 
an army bed and to wake up to the 
activities of an Air Force station. 
Now I was in the bedroom used on 
occasion by no less a person than 
the Patriarch of the Chaldeans, 
whose jurisdiction extended over 
the fourteen bishops of the Synod 
of All the East. But the patriarchal 
bed was made of wooden planks 
and I was cushioned only by a thin 
quilt—I doubt if there was a mat- 
tress within thirty miles. When I 
woke up I was first of all conscious 
of my bones, and then of an ex- 
traordinary tension in the air! At 
my door a monk was hammering 
and shouting-——Benedicamus Domi- 
no! In his first dim moments of 
consciousness the British spy would 
be revealed! For some seconds | 
struggled with memories trying to 
break through the haze of two years 
of barrack life. Suddenly — Deo 
Gratias! | bawled, and the strange 
atmosphere of suspicion fell like a 
slack rope. I was, beyond reason- 
able doubt, a seminarian. 


B. I was learning something. 


Here were no miserable 
proselytes, groveling at 
feet 


Christian 
the for- 


eigner’s for protection from 
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Moslem powers or seeking cushy 
jobs as his agents; but a proud and 
independent race who knew how to 
look after themselves and who had 
solidly supported the Iraqi Govern- 
ment rather than be the hirelings of 
any imperialist. Nor was I ever 
given a precedence superior to that 
due any guest, native or from 
abroad. 


‘Tue Chaldeans were proud of their 
magnificent costumes, proud too of 
the illuminated manuscripts used 
for the singing of the Office, above 
all, proud of their Catholic fervor. 

“How many of the people go 
regularly to Mass?” I asked a monk 
one morning, as we swung along the 
stony road to the town in the first 
chill light of dawn. The church 
bells beckoned us along, and on the 
roofs I could see women doing the 
same chores and in the same w*y 
they had been done six thousand 
years ago. 

“Everybody, without exception,” 
replied the monk. “For one thing, 
our people are well instructed, 
nearly everyone knows the cate- 
chism. The Iraqi Government gives 
us our boys’ school and pays our 
teachers, and the priests are free to 
go there and give an hour’s re- 
ligious instruction a day. And our 
whole life turns on religion. There 
is no holyday of obligation today, 
but wait till you see the church this 
morning!” 

“I notice everybody here is hard 
at work, and the standard of living 
seems pretty high. Everything is 
very clean, and you appear to have 
clever craftsmen. The water mill 
there gets up a terrific pressure in 
the vertical shaft. It looks quite 
small but it turns a massive stone 
at an astonishing speed!” 

“You know,” replied the monk, 
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“that’s always the way of you West- 
ern people, you always think you 
are the only ones to have become 
civilized. We haven't been able to 
develop electricity and gasoline en- 
gines, but we are quite capable of 
making a civilized way of life with 
the simpler means at our disposal, 
and that is not due to any European 
influence.” 

“Then why is it that people like 
this Yezidi approaching us are so 
backward; after all, his native town 
is only a couple of miles away?” At 
that we stopped to exchange cour- 
tesies with a walking bundle of rags 
coming from the other direction. 
As we opened the conversation, a 
weary smile at last gave the object 
a more human look. The elaborate 
greeting completed, the miserable 
creature went on his way and we 
went ours. 

“These poor Yezidis,” explained 
the monk, “worship Satan, and they 
have a chief who takes away all 
their earnings leaving them barely 
enough on which to live. He for- 
bids them to learn to read and write 
for fear they would rebel against 
his oppression and deception. His 
village was Christian like ours un- 
til the eighth century, but now look 
at them!” 

What a fascinating world the 
East is, one can look at a man’s way 
and there recorded 
thousands of years of religion, race, 
conflict and survival! 


of dress see 


W.. were now nearing the church. 
Had my companion been a priest, 
small boys would have been darting 
forth to kiss his hand. But the 
monks are only ordained when 


there is real need of more priests; 
most are sub-deacons, as are a num- 
ber of men in every Chaldean par- 
ish, ordained so that the Office may 
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be daily celebrated with solemnity. 

We went into the courtyard 
where the liturgy is celebrated in 
the summer months, then through 
a small door to the church itself. 
Dim waxlights were all I could see 
at first. Then at the back, behind a 
low wall, the turbans and silver 
ornaments of women appeared in 
the gloom. In front of the massive 
wall and the curtain that separated 
the sanctuary from it, some scores 
of boys chanted furiously. Around 
them were hundreds of men, too 
closely packed together to be able to 
seat themselves on the prayer-mats 
that were the church’s chief furni- 


ture. Every imaginable variety of 
Arab, Kurdish and Persian dress 


was to be seen, the effect beggaring 
description. When we left the 
church an hour later, the monk re- 
marked my awe at this liturgical 
fervor. But he had a few more sur- 
prises up his sleeve for me. “Now,” 
he said, “how would you like to 
visit the devil worshipers?” 


0, all the weird murk of the first 
strange heresies on the fringes be- 
tween Christianity and 
cults Gnostics, Manichaeans, 
Bogomils and Cathari—the Yezidis 
must be the last dark survival. 
There is a very ancient belief in the 
material world and in a code of 
morality so impossibly strict that in 
certain one need not follow 
it. These various forerunners of the 
Puritans thought that the material 
world was made by an inferior or 
even evil God, sometimes consid- 
ered to be the God of the Old Testa- 
ment as opposed to the New. For 
the Yezidis this inferior God is the 
object of their worship, they call 
him Satan and neglect the supreme 
God, Allah, although they believe in 
him. 


esoteric 


cases 
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As I left the monastery with the 
monk on my way to visit them the 
next day, the other monks gave me 
a word of advice. “Don’t say the 
word ‘Shitan’ [Satan],” they said, 
“or any word sounding like it. The 
Yezidis are very kindly people, but 
if you do either of those two things 
they will be obliged to kill you im- 
mediately.” I was even more in- 
trigued than before. I believe in 
being polite at the best of times; 
this seemed the worst. 

However, nothing untoward hap- 
pened. I had a cup of tea in the 
sanctuary of their temple, where 
there was nothing more sinister for 
the moment than the smell from a 
stable beneath. 


 * we been Moslems there would 
have been scowls, furtive whisper- 
ings and a fingering of knives to 
discourage our stay, but with the 
Christians they were friends, even 
visiting the Abbot later on to give 
him Easter greetings. The chief of 
the village was charming and hos- 
pitable, but the atmosphere was one 
of poverty and, worse still, of joy- 
On one of their tomb- 
stones was written: “He was a de- 
cent fellow, he made decent coffee.” 
With their belief in a weary trans- 
migration of their souls after death 
to other bodies, and their worship 
of a demiurge, what can they know 
of God’s love and the happiness we 
share with Him? 


lessness. 


W: left the Yezidis to take lunch 
with a clan living in acute poverty, 
but ennobled by a knowledge of 
Christ’s love; here was the poign- 
ancy and the beauty of the first 


Christmas at Bethlehem. Some 
thirty dissident Assyrians lived in a 
dark cave the size of a small room, 
but despite the frightful conditions 
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there was cleanliness and order. 
Two priests, sadly uneducated, nev- 
ertheless kept up the piety and de- 
votion of their faithful few, and 
what we ate and drank here had 
received their blessing. 

In an obscure gully they showed 
us the hidden entry to their chapel, 
hollowed out of the rock during 
persecutions twelve hundred years 
ago. These poor shepherds hon- 
ored the Body of Christ cradled in 
a cracked saucer, and the Precious 
Blood reposing in a battered alumi- 
num bowl. Under the hands of His 
priests our Lord chose such a 
humble dwelling to receive their 
worship as He had chosen before a 
lowly stable in which to be adored 
by the shepherds of Bethlehem. 


Rw now it was Easter morning. 
For nearly nine hours that previous 
night I had been in the church 
listening to the thunder of Eastern 
worship. All sense of time had 
vanished. The Lord Abbot, seated 
cross-legged before a mighty parch- 
ment tome laid on his prayer-mat, 
was surrounded by his monks, the 
light of two yellow tapers flicker- 
ing on beards and turbans and 
Syriac manuscripts. During the 
Mass I had seen the faces of rev- 
erent small boys—-come of their 
own free will to this unending Office 

take on a new light as_ they 
watched the Good Thief trying to 
slip into Paradise past the Angel 
Guardian (a hefty deacon standing 
at the Royal Door of the sanctuary 
with a long stave in his hand), to 
succeed only when he produced the 
Cross of Christ. 

Later I toiled up a huge cliff-face 
overlooking Al Qosh to where the 
great Raban Hormuzd and his fol- 
lowers in the eighth century had 
honey-combed the rock with their 
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hermitages. I wandered for a time 
in dark sanctuaries and cells bur- 
rowed in the very bowels of the 
mountain, where monks still live. 
Then | stood with the Superior on 
an ancient parapet poised over the 
vast gulf beneath. The town was 
far, far below. We looked over the 
fields of Mesopotamia, beyond that 
was the desert, and further still, in 
the cobbled old 


Jerusalem, Catholics were throng- 


steep streets of 
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ing to the churches of the Fran- 
ciscans and of the Greek and Ar- 
menian and Syriac rites. From 
Jerusalem one’s thoughts traveled 
to Rome; from Al Qosh to Australia 
and to the Andes and the Rockies, 
where Catholics of every race and 
rite were sharing the joy of Easter 
in union with their Holy Father, the 
supreme Shepherd to whom the 
risen Saviour had entrusted their 
keeping. 


The Light Last of June 


by RAYMOND E. F. 


LARSSON 


SOME stillness such that no wing stirs, 
Some brightness such that no eve dims, 
On oak and elm and firs, 
Each leaf, leaves, all the limbs, 
Such stillness, brightness might, 
Might well of hate be end 
And now amongst His wingéd light 
Come Love whom all the ways attend. 


And there, where now the mist is swirled 
And there where now the blossomed bough, 
His hosts upon the world, 
Worlds his wreathed on his brow 
And music his wings, whir 
Of light that hides his limbs 
Some stillness such that no wings stir, 
Some brightness such that no eve dims. 





“UNARMED BUT BELIEVING...” 


by Sister Joan Marie Ryan 


Livina for two years as one of a group of women being methodically 
indoctrinated into materialistic Communism, I found myself noticing 
something familiar about certain expressions they used, and certain 
methods they advised their “agitators” to use. One of the books from 
which I studied was that given to persons who were to carry the message 
of Communism into places where it was not known. As I thought over 
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some of the advice given to these 
“missionaries” of false doctrine, I 
realized how much of it was almost 
lifted from the teaching of our 
Lord to His Apostles. Over and 
over, I had occasion to recall His 
words: “The children of this world 
are more prudent after their own 
fashion than the children of light” 
(Luke xvi. 8). 

While it is true that their doc- 
trine is atheistic materialism, and 
while they hold out economic pros- 
perity as a future reward for which 
all should be willing to personally 
sacrifice now, they seem to know 
that the human spirit will be in- 
spired to self-sacrifice only by spir- 
itual means. The means or methods 
they use are the Gospel teaching of 
poverty, selflessness, and faith. 


= Communists train their work- 
ers in poverty in two ways, the 


practical sense and the idealistic: 
the first leading to the second. They 
are taught how to live in personal 
poverty. Regular unannounced in- 
spections relieved them of anything 
superfluous; discussions were held 
to see how their belongings could 
be reduced to a minimum. The pur- 
pose of this was to help them in 
developing a spirit of poverty. “You 
are not to have more than one coat 
apiece (Luke ix. 3). Their 
message need be their only posses- 
sion; they should put all their faith 
in the doctrine. Their power was 
not to be in their equipment but 
in their faith in Communism. They 
should be free from attachments to 
any material thing that might dis- 
tract from their mission. 

In the manual of training the 
young worker is taught that he is 
dedicated to spreading a knowledge 
of the “truth,” and so he must look 
on every single person he meets as 
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a challenge, an opportunity, some- 
one to win over. He is told that 
those who have not yet been drawn 
into the struggle for “peace and 
truth” are living in ignorance only 
because they have not yet been 
made aware of the doctrine he can 
teach them. He is made to believe 
that he has a great good to give peo- 
ple in this “truth,” and he should 
desire to help every person he 
meets. It is as though he had a 
Gospel-—a message of good tidings. 


H.. instructions are precise. He is 
told to go into a new territory 
without baggage; that his doctrine, 
not his equipment, is his power. 
One can almost hear our Lord say- 
ing to His apostles: “Take nothing 
with you to use on your journey, 
staff or wallet, or bread or 
money...” (Luke ix. 3). He is to 
study his people in their own en- 
vironment and make his appeal to 
a local one. He is to be a farmer 
among farmers; a laborer among 
laborers—in St. Paul’s words he is 
to be “all things to all men.” 

The next point is important but 
more difficult to translate exactly 
from Chinese. He himself is not to 
be the benefactor of those whom he 
wishes to influence. Rather he is to 
accept help from the people so that 
they will feel they are his benefac- 
tors. This puts people into a rela- 





For fourteen years, Sister Joan Marie 
Ryan, of Maryknoll, was secretary to Bishop 
Francis X. Ford, M.M., of Kaying, South 
China. She suffered imprisonment for many 
months with him and accompanied him to 
the Canton prison where he later died. This 
article stems from two years of intense effort 
on the part of the Communists to indoctri- 
nate her. During this period Sister learned 
how cleverly the Reds could imitate familiar 
Catholic practices and with what success they 
use these good means to further their own 


bad ends. 
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tionship from which they are more 
likely to accept a message. It is as 
our Lord told the Apostles before 
their missionary journey: “Go then 
and remember, I am sending you 
out to be like lambs among wolves. 
You are not to carry purse, or wal- 
let, or shoes; you are to give no one 
greeting on your way... . Remain 
in the same house, eating and drink- 
ing what they have to give you...” 
(Luke x. 7). Also one thinks of 
how, in the Gospel, Zacheus and his 
whole family responded by conver- 
sion when our Lord accepted their 
hospitality. 


the young Communist agitator, 
there is no such thing as an “ex- 
pense account.” He is given confi- 
dence that he can teach his doctrine 
any place, through already existing 
media; he does not need to start 
anything new. He is to work 
through a small group whom he will 
instruct well; he is to give them the 
ideas and develop their initiative so 
that they will work out the applica- 
tion themselves. For instance, if 
they need pamphlets, he awakens 
the desire in the people who then 
have them printed locally. He is to 
interpret the doctrine in their own 
terms and on their level; he is to 
create opportunities for talking. As 
I read such lines, I could only think 
of St. Paul and how he instinc- 
tively followed every one of these 
methods. 

I was impressed with the caution 
given him against the real danger 
of becoming absorbed in labor or 
social problems so as to develop 
merely into a social worker or labor 
person—and thus lose sight of the 
essence of his mission—which is to 
spread materialism. He is to use 
social conditions as a “means” of 


missionary activity, and is not 
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meant to spend his time and energy 
solving them. 

‘Ene important point, as I saw it, 
was the repeated assurance given 
the young “agitator” that in his doc- 
trine is strength. In repeated ways, 
he is told that he is sent “alone, un- 
armed but believing” — unarmed 
with anything material, fortified by 
belief in his message. He is assured 
that his cause is invincible; that “no 
power on earth can stop us.” It is 
not what he has, that will count, 
but only what he is, and that means 
far more than any amount of mate- 
rial possessions. I used to think 


that a young Communist faced a 
new territory somewhat in the spirit 
of St. Peter as he faced the lame 
man at the temple gate, with the 
Jewish leaders watching him, and 
said: “Silver and gold are not mine 
to give, but what I can, I give 


thee .. .” (Acts iii. 6). 

This idea was enlarged by the 
Communist teachers to cover the 
whole situation in China. While 
pointing out that great economic 
prosperity would some day come, 
the people were told they should be 
willing to postpone this until other 
peoples have been liberated— 
helped to the “truth.” It was not 
only selfish, ii would be useless to 
ensure the blessings of Communism 
for themselves unless they would 
share them with others. For China 
to develop and keep the truth, China 
must help other peoples, for “unless 
a fire is spread, it will die of itself.” 
I will never forget the day I came 
across this expression in a Commu- 
nist book. The first time I had 
heard it was as a postulant at 
Maryknoll. 

We often hear it said that the rea- 
son Communism appeals to so many 
young people of good background 
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and intelligence is that it gives them 
ideals for which to live and suffer. 
This is very true. I could see it 
working out among the women 
studying and being trained all 
around me. And yet the very things 
that were attractive to them, some 
of which I have mentioned, seemed 
to be taken literally from our Lord’s 
directives in the Gospel. 

These methods of poverty and 
unselfishness and faith in one’s 
message—are they successful in our 
day and in the service of false doc- 
trine? Can we doubt that they are? 
Looking back, I could realize just 
how well these directives did work: 
I could see the effectiveness, in in- 
sinuating evil doctrines, of the very 
methods our Lord had proposed for 
spreading His doctrine of eternal 
salvation. Was it because the Com- 
munists took these directives lit- 
erally? That might well be, because 
look what happened in Italy in the 
thirteenth century when Francis 
of Assisi took the words of the Gos- 
pel literally. There was a striking 
similarity between the way simple 
Chinese people in numberless vil- 
lages had accepted Communist doc- 
trine and the way the people of the 
Umbrian countryside embraced the 
message of St. Francis. Is this one 
lesson we can learn from “the chil- 
dren of this world” — we who are 
missioners of eternal truth? 


Tunnine my thoughts from St. 
Francis of Assisi to that small part 
of a Chinese prison which was then 
my world, I had another proof of 
the way poverty works. In line with 
their inspiration by these directives 
to self-denial for the spread of their 
new message, the people in the 
prison with me were impressed in 
my favor by only one thing—the 
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circumstance that I was poorer than 
they. This good was the result of 
what seemed at first an injustice. 
It is Chinese custom that a prisoner 
provide his own necessities, even 
food; but when I went to prison 
they did not permit me to take any- 
thing along. At first it seemed to 
me unnecessarily unjust that I was 
the only one without basic necessi- 
ties. But after a while I came to see 
that in doing this, the Communists 
had unwittingly provided me with 
my only “mission method.” I did 
not realize what an advantage they 
had given me. I was representing 
the Catholic Church and, for the 
first time, I was among the Chinese 
just as I was: a soul consecrated to 
God, dedicated to teaching truth. 
For the first time I was dependent 
upon the Chinese; I had less than 
they. There was no single material 
possession to remind them I was an 
American: I was not a benefactor; 
there was no distraction when they 
looked at me. All I had was the 
spiritual truth which compelled 
their attention since they saw that 
it was the cause of my imprison- 
ment—-the something we | held 
dearer than freedom or life. They 
were impressed, and they spoke of 
it among themselves, and used my 
situation as reason to question some 
things Communism had _ taught 
them. It was a situation where 
apologetics were useless; words 
worse than useless. (They are just 
so certain that what we say is false, 
they simply do not hear.) But truth 
was free in poverty. This little 
group of women came to see that 
Catholic missioners do not need the 
possessions they usually had; they 
too can have confidence greater 
than life when they are “unarmed 
but believing.” 





Diocesan Aid to Colleges 


by NORBERT J. 


Wares the demand for a service is 
strong, it is customary to assume 
that those who provide the related 
supply must enjoy good economic 
health. 

One important exception to this 
common assumption is the well- 
publicized plight of the private col- 
today. College attendance is 
close to an all-time peak and, with 
even more students emerging from 
high schools in the next decade, 
the demand will soon increase sub- 
stantially. 

Nevertheless most private insti- 
tutions of higher learning are 
deeply concerned about their finan- 
cial stability and even worry about 
their continued existence. 


leges 


‘Tne reasons are not obscure. All 
private college administrators are 
anxiously looking at their financial 
statements and noting the ever- 
widening gap between income and 
outgo. Receipts from tuition are not 
expected to cover costs of operation, 
and they do not. Moreover tuition 
and other charges at private schools 
have already reached levels which 
prevent many worthy students from 
attending. Private colleges and 
universities typically rely heavily 
on income from endowments or 
from current donations to meet an- 
nual operating deficits. 


in Dystress? 


MIETUS 


Bs the inflationary spiral since 
the end of World War II, the prices 
of labor and materials and over- 
head items which comprise the 
costs of operating a college campus 
have doubled and tripled and quad- 
rupled. Yet the income from invest- 
ments of the endowment funds has 
lagged behind at close to their old 
levels. In many cases, these en- 
dowment funds have been invested 
in bonds with a fixed rate of return 

a return which any bond or mort- 
gage holder knows buys less than 
it used to. 

Moreover the securities, although 
purchased with 100 cent purchas- 
ing power dollars have often been 
redeemed with 60 cent dollars. Ex- 
pansion of the endowment funds 
would compensate for these losses, 
but major philanthropic support is 
a thing of the past. High income 





A Catholic higher education is a primary 
requisite for an effective Catholic leadership 
in today’s world of ideas and action. To 
further this end financially, Norbert J. 
Mietus, B.S., LL.B., suggests a Diocesan type 
of Assistance Program which could be estab- 
lished along the lines of the “GI Bill for 
Education.” Mr. Mietus is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of General Business at Loyola Univer- 
sity of Los Angeles and an active member 
of the Bar of California. The opinions ex- 
pressed are his own, and do not necessarily 
reflect the thinking of the administration at 
Loyola. 
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and death taxes have eliminated 
many potential new donations. 

Concomitantly, state and even 
local governments have greatly ex- 
panded public colleges and univer- 
sities. Here the tuition and inci- 
dental charges are nominal and, 
although costs of room and board 
may be comparable to the burden at 
private schools, the total outlay is 
considerably less. The public insti- 
tutions, moreover, usually have 
more funds at their disposal to im- 
prove physical facilities, to offer 
more varied programs of study, and 
to attract outstanding scholars as 
teachers because of higher salaries. 

Yet no thinking person would 
even suggest that private universi- 
ties should retreat and eventually 
retire from the scene. The Catholic, 
especially, could not reconcile him- 
self to a system of education at any 
level where religion and Scholastic 
philosophy are ignored, ridiculed, 
or misinterpreted. Few environ- 
ments are more conducive to apos- 
tasy than the non-sectarian state or 
city college campus. 


Tie: means must be found to 
revitalize the finances of private in- 


stitutions of higher learning. To 
the Roman Catholic, this obligation 
has special significance with refer- 
ence to his own splendid group of 
Catholic colleges and universities 
for laymen. The crisis in private 
colleges has alfected Catholic col- 
leges even more seriously and ad- 
versely than it has such wealthy, 
heavily endowed institutions as 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, 
Stanford. 

Many proposals have been ad- 
vanced. Some suggest government 
subsidy. Direct aid has dangerous 
undertones of unacceptable state 
control, even if it were politically 


feasible. The post World War II 
GI Bill (Public Law 346) did enable 
many veterans to attend private 
schools of their own choice, and the 
government paid the bill to the 
schools, which benefited impor- 
tantly from this income. Today, 
veterans of the Korean War who 
qualify get money for schooling 
which they in turn pay over to 
schools of their own selection. But 
these programs have been limited to 
veterans, and probably will not be 
expanded. 


= advocate elaborate publicity 
campaigns, seeking donations from 
business corporations which should 
appreciate—in a special way—the 
merits of private education in a so- 
ciety which is built on free enter- 
prise and which emphasizes mini- 
mum government control. This is 
being done in many areas, but 
apathy of corporate officers and 
their fear of stockholder reaction 
have limited the size of contribu- 
tions. Most donations, moreover, 
are made to non-Catholic institu- 
tions, and frequently are earmarked 
for particular scientific research 
projects of interest to the donor. 
Some say boost tuition. But tui- 
tions have already advanced to the 
point where many prospective stu- 
dents do not even consider a pri- 
vate school. Higher tuitions can 
only increase the pressure for more 
state schools. To suggest that the 
young student work his way 
through college is to mention a solu- 
tion that has already been over- 
used. Many students already work 
during holidays and while attend- 
ing school. Almost invariably, how- 
ever, their scholastic efforts are sac- 
rificed as a consequence. Only the 
exceptional person can get optimum 
results from his studies while 
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straining his energies in gainful 
employment. 


Tus financial problem is excru- 
ciatingly real to most Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Disburse- 
ments are closely scrutinized and in 
many cases construction of badly 
needed facilities has been postponed 
indefinitely. Salaries of teachers 
and administrators are sub-stand- 
ard; in many cases they fall below 
the depressed level of salaries paid 
to public elementary teachers. 

Among the laymen who teach at 
a Catholic university, it is under- 
stood that one accepts as income 
the psychic satisfaction of serving 
God and fellow man in lieu of the 
added money obtainable else- 
where. The time and talent of re- 
ligious teachers are of course virtu- 
ally donated in exchange for simple 
subsistence. 

This predicament of the Catholic 
colleges has been dramatized in 
recent years by a _ succession of 
famous Catholic schools discon- 
tinuing intercollegiate football. Al- 
most invariably the reason is finan- 
cial. What these universities had 
hoped would be a source of funds 
for educational expansion—in the 
Notre Dame pattern—had become a 
losing proposition and a drain on 
the limited resources. 


Tue immediate financial problem 
has broad future implications for 
the Church as a whole. In today’s 


world, our leaders almost invari- 
ably are university graduates. But 
there is a shortage of Catholic 
graduates—and especially of Cath- 
olic graduates of Catholic universi- 
ties. In this country as a conse- 
quence, Catholic influence is not 
proportionate to the numbers who 
profess the Faith. There are over 


30 million members of the Church 
in the United States, yet, despite the 
divine mandate to teach all nations, 
some 130 million Americans are 
non-Catholic. And the American 
Catholic shares the responsibility 
for the failure as of this date to 
Christianize the rest of the world. 
After twenty centuries of organ- 
ized crusading, only 459 million 
out of the world’s 2.4 billion are 
Catholic. 

The next century will undoubt- 
edly be a particularly critical one in 
the history of man. Technological 
means are now available for reach- 
ing the masses of the world within 
days. The great populations of the 
Near East and Far East are throb- 
bing with unrest and are thirsty 
for knowledge and faith. A battle 
of bullets or H-bombs will never 
meet or satisfy this intellectual and 
spiritual thirst. Nor will a military 
contest answer the demand of these 
people for improved material stand- 
ards of living. Only imparted wis- 
dom and “know-how” and inspiring 
example, impelled by Christian 
charity, will overcome the siren 
song of Marxism. 


L EADERSHIP in this world of ideas 
and action will come from among 
the university graduates. If it is to 
be Catholic leadership, we must 
have more graduates of Catholic 
universities. It is not merely a 
question of propagation of the faith. 
It is more immediately and impor- 
tantly a question of influencing the 
morals and conduct of 
society to conform to Catholic 
ideals. At a time when America 
leads the world, there is an unde- 
niable strategic importance in alert, 
intelligent, informed Catholic lead- 
ers who are exemplars and pace- 
makers in industry, in government, 


American 
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in labor, in’ science, in 
journalism. 

Their efforts will attract some 
converts. But many more non- 
Catholics who may never formally 
accept the discipline of the Church 
will nevertheless be thus embraced 
within the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The record to date is not en- 
couraging. Most Catholics do not 
even attend a Catholic high school, 
and of those who do, only one in 
four goes on to any college. Once 
in college, as many as 50% of all 
students—Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic — never complete their studies. 
Too often the boy or girl who 
should go to college, who has the 
intellectual capacity to cope with 
and benefit from a college educa- 
tion, does not do so. Sometimes the 
parents, not college-trained them- 
selves, fail to appreciate the value 
of higher education and do not en- 
courage further schooling. More 
often the reason is financial; college 
training, especially in a private or 
Catholic college, simply costs too 
much. 

Yet if more effective Catholic lead- 
ership requires more Catholic higher 
education, then Catholic higher 
education must be encouraged af- 
firmatively, energetically, enthusi- 
astically. And the words must be 
translated into action by money. 
Additional funds must somehow be 
provided for Catholic higher educa- 
tion through co-operative support 
by all Catholics. 

The logical channel for this sup- 
port is the Church. Indeed, in most 
American dioceses, the Church has 
met the financial problem of educa- 
tion at the elementary level with 
close to 9,000 schools in operation. 
(In 1952, they served 2,560,000 pu- 
pils.) Catholic grade schools are 
thus generally available and no 


art, in 
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child is barred because of poverty. 
The Church has made great strides 
in meeting the problem at the sec- 
ondary school level in some 2,200 
institutions throughout the land, 
with 505,000 students in 1952. But 
at the most critical point—at the 
fountainhead of Catholic lay leader- 
ship—at the college and university 
level, the Church has fallen short 
of attainable goals. 

The blame must be shared by 
laity and clergy, for planning and 
financing are their joint concern. It 
is improper and even dangerous to 
argue that much remains to be done 
in the expansion and improvement 
of elementary and_ secondary 
schools, and that this should be at- 
tended to before time and money 
are to be devoted to advanced edu- 
cation. Significant leadership can 
come only from those whose prepa- 
ration is equal to the task. In to- 
day’s society our leaders are prod- 
ucts of our universities. 


Fonseca. diocesan support of higher 


education has been largely con- 
fined thus far to teachers colleges 
(in 1952, some 25 such schools had 
6,779 students) and to major and 
minor seminaries (where 26,000 
students are enrolled in some 350 
institutions, at little or no cost to 
themselves or their families). 

There are 30 Catholic universi- 
ties for laymen in this country, and 
some 164 colleges, including 110 for 
women only. Only some 292,000 
students were enrolled in 1952. 
These schools are conducted by re- 
ligious orders for the most part, and 
generally receive no direct continu- 
ing support from the diocesan au- 
thorities of the Church. Yet such 
support is essential if more quali- 
fied Catholic young men and women 
are to be trained for leadership. 
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Scholarships and fellowships 
which are provided by these univer- 
sities and colleges do help some stu- 
dents. But this is a palliative and 
not a true remedy. The scholar- 
ships are comparatively few in 
number and are usually limited to 
students who present the extraordi- 
nary combination of great ability 
and great financial need. 


Dinecr diocesan establishment of 
new universities would be wasteful 
and unnecessary. Direct grants-in- 
aid for expansion and maintenance 
of existing facilities and for support 
of competent faculties would be 


more logical and economically 
sound. Sometimes, however, this 


would entail discouragingly great 
lump sum outlays to be meaningful. 
And it might. improve facilities 
without directly helping to place 
students in those facilities. 

If the will to aid exists, the prob- 
lem can be better resolved at the 
point of the prospective student. A 
Catholic, Diocesan type of Assist- 
ance Program should be established 
along the lines of the familiar “GI 
Bill for Education.” Under the 
plan, qualified prospects for college 
would receive direct financial as- 
sistance from their own particular 
diocese. The eligible students would 
be selected through qualifying ex- 
aminations, or on the basis of schol- 
arship and character demonstrated 
during their high school careers. 

Each beneficiary would attend a 
Catholic college or university of his 
choice. The dollar amounts pro- 
vided would vary and would be re- 
lated to need as demonstrated in 
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confidential applications. Continued 
support throughout the college 
course would be contingent on con- 
tinued academic accomplishment. 


Pressey the individual family and 
student might be asked to sign 
non-interest or low interest bearing 
notes covering amounts received. 
These obligations would be repay- 
able within five or ten years after 
completion of studies. When re- 
paid, the moneys received would be 
utilized for new advances to other 
students. Thus the program would 
expand and would become partly 
self-sustaining. 

Within a decade such a program 
would provide a sizable block of 
grateful and qualified Catholic lead- 
ers. Even sooner it would revitalize 
with much-needed funds the many 
Catholic colleges which are strug- 
gling to survive in a society of heav- 
ily subsidized secular education. 
Most Catholic schools of higher edu- 
cation can accommodate additional 
students without expansion of fa- 
cilities. Thus the tuitions received 
would aid significantly in meeting 
the fixed overhead costs of opera- 
tions. In some cases, moreover, tui- 
tions could be adjusted, up or 
down. 

The program can begin immedi- 
ately on a modest experimental 
scale in every diocese. It can be ex- 
panded as its merits are demon- 
strated and as additional funds be- 
come available. 


The need is real. The need is 
urgent. The potential rewards to 


all concerned are great in time and 
eternity. 
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in Fleet Street 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tus column is being written at a moment when a large number of ques- 
tion marks overhang the world— or perhaps this is an impression from 
which the Englishman happens to be suffering after a month of national 
newspaper strike and an impending General Election. About the latter I 
have, in self-defense, to be completely silent since my readers will know 
the results when these lines reach them. All that one can say at present 
with some hope of not being shown up to be wrong is that the results 
will follow the pattern of previous elections which have proved the coun- 
try to be almost equally divided numerically between the two great parties, 
this division resting not so much on clear-cut differences about political 
issues, at home and abroad, as on tradition, habit, class, and preference 
for caution and leaving well alone or for change and experiment. 

But whereas in the last two elections there was little reason to think 
that the final results would have any marked effect on this country’s for- 
eign policy, I believe that in present circumstances a Labor victory might 
have the effect of considerably weakening the free world at a critical 
moment in the long struggle against Moscow and Peking. This is not 
because the Labor Party is without responsible leaders, fully as convinced, 
as the Conservative leaders, of the real character and intentions of Com- 
munism, even when “offering gifts,” but because its policy and action are 
far more subject to the growing Left-wing pressure which (honestly or 
dishonestly) wants a policy of compromise reached through yielding on 
the formula of “negotiation through strength.” 


‘En name “Bevanism” seems to me to cover a growing element of de- 
featism, irresponsibility and assault on law and order, whether in the 
domestic or international field, which expresses itself in hatred of the 
bogey, “capitalism,” at home, abroad and, above all, in all that Americ 
stands for in its eyes. Though it is not by any means representative of 
the British intellectual or working man today, the Labor Party under the 
conciliatory Mr. Attlee is forced to play with it in order to acquire and 
retain power. The whole position plays into the hands of Communist or 
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semi-Communist pressure, whether 
in industrial relations in this coun- 
try or in international affairs. It 
constitutes a growing danger. 

But leaving aside our own British 
political problems, since facts will 
have caught up with my present 
guesses, the most interesting ques- 
tion mark at the time of writing is 
the question mark that has sud- 
denly and unexpectedly been wiped 
out by courtesy of Moscow: I mean 
Russia’s volte-face over Austria. 


I, is worth while having a quick 
look at the story of Austria’s rela- 
lions with the USSR. The story 
goes back to the 1943 Moscow Con- 
ference when Russia agreed to re- 
establish a free and independent 
Austria. The carrying out of this 
pledge was under interminable dis- 
cussions between 1947 and 1949, 
the months of Molotov’s “No! No! 
No!” way of achieving international 
understanding. Despite this, con- 
siderable progress was made over 
Austria, such early objections as 
Austria’s payment of heavy repara- 
tions and her handing over parts of 
Carinthia and Styria having been 
overcome. 

Then suddenly Russia began to 
make it clear that even if agreement 
on paper was nearly reached, she 
had no intention of agreeing to any 
Austrian treaty. To ensure this, 
Russia in 1950 refused to budge un- 
til the Trieste question had been 
settled. Negotiations were renewed 
in 1952, but again proved 
abortive because Russia invented 
new excuses as fast as the Western 
Powers agreed to her demands. 

In the end, the Western Powers 
in despair agreed to accept the Rus- 
sian version of articles upon which 
agreement had not been reached, to 
which Russia answered that she 


once 
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must keep occupation forees in 
Austria until a German treaty had 
been signed. And until three or four 
months ago Russia was maintain- 
ing that the ratification of the Paris 
agreements would ruin any pros- 
pect of reaching a solution of the 
Austrian question. 

It would be hard to think of any 
other so clear example of the de- 
termination of a great Power not to 
settle a question even though all its 
demands had in principle been 
agreed to. Russia, it seemed, could 
not afford for strategical and politi- 
cal reasons to release this small 
country from its relationship to the 
Iron Curtain system of defense. 


Trex suddenly when it became 
certain that the Paris Agreements 
would be ratified, Moscow com- 
pletely changed its tune and within 
a few weeks cleared the way for a 
treaty more economically favorable 
to Austria than had ever been ex- 
pected—-and this despite the fact 
that the Paris Agreements must, ac- 
cording to the Russian protests, en- 
danger the Soviet defensive position 
and increase the chances of world 
war. 

Perhaps the first thing to observe 
about this unusual way of turning 


the tables is that it makes utter 
nonsense of the fashionable view 
today that Russian international 


policy has been determined by the 
hostility and = suspicions of the 
West. Moscow has shown by its 
action that it finds no difficulty 
whatever in meeting the Western 
case when it suits it to do so. 





Michael de la Bedoyere tells how the 
highbrow New Statesman (London) has 
fallen hook, line and sinker for Russia’s 


sudden and unexpected change of front to- 
ward Austria. 
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In other words, it admits that the 
decade of deadlock over Austria 
was not the result of conflicting 
claims between two equally honest 
parties, from their own points of 
view, but simply the result of abso- 
lute obstruction from the Commu- 
nist side. It is worth bearing this 
in mind, for it has been the Western 
case that Soviet obstruction, not 
intrinsically insoluble differences, 
accounts for persisting interna- 
tional tension. Worse than this, 
this has been the view of the nu- 
merous critics of Western policy in 
Europe and this country. In one 
striking example, the “reactionary” 
view has been shown to have been 
absolutely correct. 


War did Moscow think it worth- 
while making this sudden and un- 
expected change of front? The rea- 
son is obvious. By showing how 
statesmanlike and generous Com- 
munism can be, the Soviet hopes to 
win sufficient goodwill in Germany 
to frustrate the Adenauer policy of 
German military alignment and in- 
tegration with the West. 

The whole business is so trans- 
parent and the flaws in the plan are 
so blatant that one would think it 
could have no hope of success. But 
even as I write this, I pick up the 
New Statesman, our highbrow, seri- 
ous, popular and powerful Social- 
ist weekly. This journal has auto- 
matically overlooked the years of 
Russian intransigence over Austria, 


the constant willingness of the 
West to come to terms even less 


favorable to Austria than those now 
freely granted, and the enormous 
differences between the case of 
divided half-Communist Germany 
and free, even though occupied, 
Austria, and stated: 

“What Mr. Molotov has achieved 
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is to make the Paris Treaties a dead 
letter in Germany even before they 
are put into force. Will the 
Western Powers learn their lesson 
in time? .. . There is something 
desperately wrong with an Anglo- 
American policy which is so obvi- 
ously embarrassed when the Krem- 
lin behaves reasonably and does 
precisely what we have asked it to 
do. .. . Contrasting Austria’s gains 
with the situation in his own coun- 
try, how can any German fail to ask 
himself why he should not benefit 
by a similar act of Russian gen- 
erosity? Why should not Germany 
achieve unity and independence as 
Austria has achie«d it—-in return 
for a promise to enter no military 
alliance and permit no bases on her 
soil?” 

In fact, this reputedly intelligent 
and experienced paper—and in 
general, cultural and literary mat- 
ters, it is intelligent, hence its popu- 
larity—has at once fallen, hook, 
line and sinker, for the Communist 
trick. If Molotov had any doubts 
about his so untypical act of gen- 
erosity, a copy of the New Slates- 
man from his Ambassador in Lon- 
don will fully reassure him. 


Ler us briefly examine some of the 
points which the New Statesman, 
with no excuse, and too many Ger- 
mans, with some excuse, have com- 
pletely overlooked. 

The first is that but for the Paris 
Treaties the present offer would 
never have been made to Austria. 
It would not have been necessary. 
Russia has long known that so long 
as Germany was both divided and 
isolated, she could make progress 
in the work of undermining Ger- 
man morale and fatally weakening 
Adenauer’s position. The gesture to 
Austria has no other purpose than 
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to counter the blow of the Treaties. 
As such, it has no purpose but to 
weaken the West at the tiny cost of 
freeing little Austria. Yet the New 
Statesman and the millions in Eu- 
rope whom it represents at once 
turn, not on Molotov, but on the 
British and American Governments 
for incompetence. 


Tue second is that there is no 
similarity between the case of 
Austria and Germany. Austria is of 
relatively little importance; Ger- 
many is of supreme importance, 
potentially immensely powerful and 
vitally affecting the balance of 
power between the free world and 
the slave world. 

The third is that East Germany, 
brutally cut off from West Ger- 
many, is already under Communist 
rule, imposed by the ruthless force 
of Moscow. Yet inevitably this 
division creates throughout the Ger- 
man people a strong will for the 
restoration of the unity of Father- 
land and people. An already united 
Austria can retain its status quo so 
long as war does not break out. 
Why should it not? 

But within a Germany torn in 
two, the pull for the restoration of 
unity within her people must al- 
ways remain strong. Given her for- 
mal neutralization and the obvious 
impossibility of the Communist 
East being allowed to unite with 
the free West, the pull will be in 
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the other direction: people in the 
free West urging the need for ever 
closer relations with the Communist 
East. 

Such a situation must give Mos- 
cow endless opportunities for pro- 
moting unification in the name of 
the Germans themselves. Fascists, 
Nazis and Communists have taught 
us the technique for exploiting such 
a situation. There could only be 
one end of German neutralization 
today, and that is the unification of 
Germany on Communist terms—the 
terms that hold today under the 
East German regime. 


Te all this the New Statesman de- 
liberately shuts its eyes, exulting in 
the thought that the British and 
American Governments have once 
again been shown up as fools. 
Why? It is hard not to believe that 
this journal represents a force that 
at least prefers to see Moscow 
dominate the world than that the 
“capitalist” regimes should win the 
cold war. 

And so we return to the British 
Elections whose results will be 
known when these lines are read. If 
by then Labor has formed a Govy- 
ernment, we shall all have to reckon 
with the fact that the most dynamic 
force within that Government will 
be that of the wing which agrees 
with what the New Statesman is 
saying today, six weeks before the 
voting. 




















BY Robert Kass 


GREEN MAGIC is an exciting docu- 
mentary feature in Ferraniacolor made 
by four Italians who crossed 7,800 
miles of South America. In two jeeps, 
this enterprising quartet started out 
from Brazil and plowed their way 
through forest and swamps, pampas 
and impenetrable jungle, finally going 
over the Andes into Peru. The record 
of their trip is now available with a 
pungent commentary in English by 
the late James Agee. 

Considering that the movies made 
quite a reputation decades ago with 
some memorable documentary films 
like Nanook of the North and Moana, 
among others, it is strange that in 
these days of color photography more 
non-fiction pictures are not produced. 
Free of Hollywood trickery and re- 
freshingly loose of the stereotyped 
love stories which make up 98% of 
our movie fare, it is like a breath of 
fresh air to walk in on a picture like 
Green Magic. In presenting this sketch 
of a savage country, the film abounds 
in somewhat gory sequences such as 
the harrowing one in which some 
piranha fish utterly strip the flesh off 
a heifer, and an equally unnerving one 
in which two snakes engage in a duel 
to the death. However, for those who 
like nature unadorned, Green Magic 
will be a real treat since it is one of 
the most beautifully photographed 
documentaries on record.—1I.F.E. Rel. 
Corp. 


BEDEVILLED, a minor film, should be 
around at the second-runs by now but 
I mention it because I feel that when 
an inexpensive but well-intentioned 


item like this turns up, we should at 
least acknowledge its existence with a 
pat on the head. Burdened with a 
dreadful title, this is the story of a 
young American seminarian who ar- 
rives in Paris to continue his studies. 
He has scarcely unpacked his suitcases 
before he becomes involved in some 
quasi-Hitchcock excitement with a 
chanteuse who tells him a maze of lies 
from which only the fact that someone 
is trying to kill her is true. Unaware 
of his vocation, the girl falls in love 
with him and enough of his integrity 
and forthrightness rub off on her to 
make her face facts about her sordid 
existence. The wind-up of their bitter- 
sweet association is as tastefully han- 
dled as ail of the delicate material 
which preceded it. 

Filmed entirely in Paris in Cinema- 
Scope, Bedevilled is also notable on 
this score, too, because it does not 
dally en route for the conventional 
post-card views of the Eiffel Tower 
and the Champs Elysées, but instead 
dashes in and out of the side streets 
of the city and even includes a swell 
chase in Napoleon’s tomb. Anne Bax- 
ter is most believable as the girl gone 
wrong, and Steve Forrest is both in- 
genuous and disarming as the young 
priest-to-be. Parisians, benevolent or 
sinister, are impersonated by bona- 
fide Gauls like Victor Francen, Simone 
Renant, and Maurice Teynac. Bedev- 
illed is the kind of picture which the 
opulent wide-screen epics of today 
have budgeted out of existence, but 
even with its imperfections, it has 
thought and substance. — Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 
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FILM AND TV 


VIOLENT SATURDAY is also not an ex- 
pensive film but it is a pretty good 
one although its plot is somewhat 
more mechanical. In this thriller of 
the characters- meeting -death-in-a- 
lump variety, half a dozen residents of 
a mining town happen to be in the 
local bank one Saturday morning just 
when three steely criminals are on 
hand to make off with the contents of 
the vault. Between scenes of the trio 
planning the crime itself, the plot 
darts back and forth filling in some 
of the problems of the localities—a 
rich young wastrel (Richard Egan) is 
having trouble with his cheating wife 
(Margaret Hayes); a neurotic librarian 
(Sylvia Sidney) is threatened with a 
legal suit for non-payment of a debt; 
the mine manager (Victor Mature) has 
to cope with his young son who is 
ashamed of his father because he sat 
out the war in an essential industry; 
the bank manager (Tommy Noonan), 
a Casper Milquetoast, is hopelessly 
enamored of a seductive nurse (Vir- 
ginia Leith). It takes some doing and 
an awkward twisting of plot props to 
get all of these people into the bank 
at the moment of the hold-up, but 
everybody is around on cue when 
mayhem breaks out. 

The best thing about Violent Satur- 
day which is, as you can see, a bit 
short on originality, is the Cinema- 
Scope camerawork which keeps the 
picture hopping. Richard Fleischer 
might have directed more tensely but 
as it is his film is rarely dull and his 
players are a lively crew even in their 
familiar groove.—20th Century-Fox. 





THE COBWEB is a long, glossy movie 
about the inmates of a “rest home” 
and the analysts and psychologists 
who attempt to lead them back to 
normal. While I approved of what 
they were trying to do for their 
patients, | must admit that I found 
many of the supervisors of the insti- 
tutions more in need of therapy than 
those officially classified as “mentally 
disturbed.” In a movie like The Cob- 
web which purports to be a serious- 
minded drama about psychiatry, such 
unstable administrators are most dis- 
turbing. 

Let us look first at some bigwigs at 
the institution: The nominal head of 
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the place (Charles Boyer), a one-time 
brilliant psychologist now on _ the 
skids, goes on periodic drinking bouts 
when he isn’t making passes at any 
attractive woman on the premises. 
Richard Widmark, the acting super- 
visor, is so bound up in his patients 
that he neglects his wife (Gloria 
Grahame) to the extent that she is 
driven very nearly batty. However, 
Widmark does find time to pass an 
occasional relaxing hour in the ga- 
rage flat of one of his assistants 
(Lauren Bacall) who is undergoing 
her own form of therapy to recover 
from the death in an accident of her 
husband and son. The financial expert 
(Lillian Gish) is a prim and bossy 
spinster who slams down the tele- 
phone whenever her slightest wish is 
challenged. 

The patients themselves include a 
young artist (John Kerr) suffering 
from a father-complex, and an older 
esthete (Oscar Levant) who has a 
mother-complex. A teen-ager (Susan 
Strassberg) has a phobia against going 
out in crowds. There are dozens of 
other types on the grounds but these 
three get into the most trouble. The 
big clash between the patients and 
their guardians centers around who 
will supply the new drapes for the in- 
stitution’s reading room. Somehow or 
other, this matter of the drapes in- 
volves nearly everybody, even Wid- 
mark’s wife, and before it is resolved, 
the trustees descend indignantly upon 
the institution. 

While The Cobweb will hardly be 
included as required viewing in any 
psychology course, the _ intriguing 
background makes attractive window- 
dressing for the wife-husband-other- 
woman plot. Beneath that shiny sur- 
face veneer, there purrs a well-oiled 
engine assembled with all of Holly- 
wood’s enviable ingenuity. Widmark 
is smooth and capable, and Miss Bacall 
conveys every nuance of her edgy 
character.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


NOT AS A STRANGER is also about 
medicine and stems from the bulky, 
untidy best-seller by Morton Thomp- 
son. As with most movies dealing with 
the medical profession, this one man- 
ages to include at least a cursory diag- 
nosis of every known human ailment 
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to make sure that no incipient hypo- 
chondriac feels slighted. Operations, 
each one more detailed and gory than 
the previous one, dot the proceeedings 
and your reaction to the picture will 
depend entirely on the morbid interest 
you take in what goes on in surgery. 
But there is a personal story to tell, 
too—that of an ambitious medical stu- 
dent, Lucas Marsh, determined to suc- 
ceed in his chosen profession even if 
he has to marry a rather naive Swe- 
dish nurse for her bank account which 
will see him through school. Kristina, 
though, got pitifully little for her in- 
vestment since Lucas was one of the 
most obnoxious, self-centered men a 
woman could ever be saddled with. 
Only after she lets her Swedish temper 
fly and the god-like Lucas encounters 
his first failure with the scalpel does 
he awaken to the fact that he is hu- 
man, fallible and, incidentally, in love 
with his wife. 

I found Not as a Stranger as good a 
movie version of the novel as you 
could expect from Mr. Thompson’s 
disorganized narrative. It is not the 
fault of director Stanley Kramer or of 
his cast—Robert Mitchum, Olivia de 
Havilland, Charles Bickford, Frank 
Sinatra, Gloria Grahame that the 
people are all so chilly and antiseptic 
that you just don’t care what happens 
to any of them. I fear that Mr. Thomp- 
son, who may have known a lot about 
human anatomy, just didn’t know how 
to put hearts into any of his charac- 
ters.—United Artists. 


LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME, a biography 
with music, also hasn’t much heart 
and it is very, very hard to get agi- 
tated over the sad marital life of singer 
Ruth Etting and her small-time mob- 
ster-husband, a pint-sized paranoic. 
According to this version of the life of 
the popular chanteuse of the Jazz and 
Depression eras, she was a canny cho- 
rine who capitalized on this junior 
Al Capone’s interest in her to help her 
up the ladder. Then, one day, she 
found she couldn’t shake him off and 
married him to square off the debt. 


But he was impossibly demanding and 
psychopathically envious of her suc- 
cess so that life, despite her theatrical 
eminence, was something of a night- 
His jealousy over a suspected 


mare, 
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affair between Ruth and a musician 
erupts as expected and the film ends 
on a note of hope that she may be able 
to free herself of him via the divorce 
courts. 

This tasteless material is presented 
in convincing dramatic fashion by 
Doris Day as Ruth and James Cagney 
as her husband. Neither of them has 
been better—or less likable. The short- 
comings of Love Me or Leave Me lie not 
in the physical production but in the 
choice of subject matter. Here is one 
instance in which I would have liked 
to see Hollywood exert a little more 
of its “imagination” in sweetening up 
the “biography” of a real-life person- 
ality —Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


COURT MARTIAL, a new British film, 
has so much intelligent, adult dialogue 
that you really forget entirely that the 
picture doesn’t have much physical 
action in it. The story, for the most, 
is confined to a military courtroom 
where an English major is on trial for 
having taken £125 from the Battery 
safe to settle some personal debts. One 
after another, witnesses testify as to 
his character and, finally, the major 
himself is allowed to give his own side 
of the story. Almost all the way down 
the line, Court Martial betrays its stage 
origins but director Anthony Asquith 
has so manipulated his characters and 
camera that the interest in what is 
being said never lets up and the result 
is a tense, highly absorbing drama. 
Perhaps it is because the witnesses 
themselves are such complex types, 
each with his own private prejudices, 
and the judges are so contrasted that 
one never realizes, except for a rather 
poky beginning in which the basic ex- 
position is given, that the essence of 
the picture is almost continuous talk. 

The performances of David Niven 
as the major, Noelle Middleton as his 
mistress, and Margaret Leighton as his 
unforgiving wife are all of very supe- 
rior caliber, standing solidly behind 
the realism of this drama. Objection, 
though, must be raised to the manner 
in which the adultery is made so 
casual and inevitable. In the light of 
the generally superior material which 
came before, this is all the more re- 
grettable in such a fine film.—Kingsley 
International. 
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FOXFIRE is a rather old-fashioned ro- 
mantic pudding wherein rich girl Jane 
Russell marries poor mining engineer 
Jeff Chandler and goes off to live in 
rustic rapture in his humble shack in 
the desert. Besides the usual compli- 
cations of getting accustomed to the 
simple life, Jane has to contend with 
Jeff’s inferiority complex over his In- 
dian ancestry. But, in the end, after 
that thorny chestnut about not having 
told him she is having a baby and the 
resultant break-up’ thereafter, her 
once-proud husband comes back re- 
pentant and a clinch in the sunset 
finishes off the picture. 

Silly as all this is, Foxfire has a cer- 
tain naive charm to it. Miss Russell 
and Mr. Chandler know this is non- 
sense and respond accordingly with 
tongue-in-cheek, thus relieving the 
film of the pretentiousness which 
might have made it insufferably bor- 
ing.—Universal-International. 


DADDY LONG LEGS, a saccharine 
novel of 1912, has been musicalized in 
CinemaScope and adapted to the spe- 
cific talents of Fred Astaire and Leslie 
Caron. Despite the updating, however, 
the story is still vintage stock which 
hasn’t aged well. Miss Caron, an or- 
phan, is anonymously “adopted” by 
millionaire Astaire and sent to college 
in Massachusetts. Each week for four 
years she writes a newsy letter to her 
unknown benefactor who has, follow- 
ing an incognito visit to the school, 
fallen in love with her. When the final 
denouement comes along nearly two 
hours later, you are certain to give a 
big sigh of relief although you will 
not, I am sure, be convinced that the 


20-year-old heroine is really in love 
with her 50-ish guardian. 
Periodically, Mr. Astaire and Miss 


Caron break out into song and dance 
and the blending of his ballroom style 
with her ballet technique is not always 
as compatible as it should be. Individ- 
ually, though, the stars are bright 
enough when they don’t have to dance 
with one another. The décor in this 
movie is most fetching even if the bal- 
lets Roland Petit designed to be danced 
in front of it are somewhat on the 
tedious side. But what Daddy Long 
Legs lacks—and needs— is that elusive 
charm which makes this May-Decem- 
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ber sort of thing go in 1955. In a more 
gullible era Sir James M. Barrie knew 
how to handle such whimsy but nei- 
ther Phoebe and Harry Ephron who 
wrote the screenplay nor Jean Negu- 
lesco who directed have any idea of 
how to keep their bubble aloft for very 
long at a time. When a film can waste 
the talents of Thelma Ritter, a dry 
comedienne as this one does, the eve- 
ning can hardly be counted a triumph 
for anyone except the set decorators 
and the camera crew.—20th Century- 
Fox. 
* 2 Be « 


THE same two Paulist Fathers, Rev. 
John C. Reynolds and Rev. James F. 
Finley who last year turned up on TV 
with a four-week series of pulpit @- 
bates on Catholic problems were back 
again this year during the month of 
April. Now that the Fathers have got- 
ten into the groove and really relaxed 
in front of the cameras, their half hour 
provided some of the most stimulating 
Sunday afternoons in a long while. As 
before, the format is much the same 

one of the priests pretends to be a 
non-Catholic asking what the average 
non-Catholic would be likely to want 
to know about confession, sin, mar- 
riage, man’s duty and responsibility to 
God, while the other attempts to an- 
swer them logically, reasonably, and 
without condescension. Alas, though, 
just when Fathers Reynolds and Fin- 
ley were really warming up to their 
format, The Catholic Hour had ex- 
hausted its four sessions and the series 
was over. It would be pleasant to find 
that audience reaction, via letters and 
telephone calls to NBC, was such that 
this worthy enterprise would be con- 
tinued at least as a summer replace- 
ment. Richard Walsh is to be com- 
mended for the imagination he showed 
in producing what could have been, 
in less competent hands, a static show. 


A PAIR of new TV dramas, both star- 
ring the same team of French actors, 
Louis Jourdan and Claude Dauphin, 
turned up recently on the channels, 
both premiering on the same night. 
Admittedly, inexplicable things hap- 
pen in TV but this seems one of the 
most peculiar, especially since the 


shows followed one another on differ- 
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ent networks. One of the Dauphin- 
Jourdan shows, Appointment with Ad- 
venture is live, while the other, Paris 
Precinct, is on film. Right now, I'd 
put my money on the latter because it 
at least has the advantage of that on- 
the-spot realism which one gets from 
photographing a story in its actual 
locations. Both shows, though, suffer 
dreadfully from horrible scripting. 


FOR its premiere, Appointment with 
idventure came up with a limp ac- 
count of two men, a husband and his 
lover, who were trapped in a 
cave deep in the earth. Replete with 
all the standard dialogue usually re- 
served for the inevitable meeting be- 
tween two such characters, the piece 
ibounded in silent both 
gentlemen lovingly caressed pickaxes 
contemplated 
doing one another in. 
though such thoughts 
their brows, neither could 
resort to cold-blooded murder 


wite s 


menace as 
or otherwise assorted 
methods of 
However, 
clouded 
auile 


and they were alive and glowering for 
the climax in which the distraught 
wife had to choose between them. 


THE other show, a “Dragnet” with a 
French accent, finds Dauphin and 
Jourdan as a couple of detectives un- 
raveling clues to a series of murders 
not at all unlike what you'd find on any 
standard American crime show after 
9:30 P. M. The dialogue is often quite 
absurd and never better than fly- 
blown, so that even these hard-work- 
ing Gallic stars can do very little to 
make it sound less ridiculous than it 
is. Occasionally, though, they get to 
stroll up an authentic Parisian street 
or hop into one of those fascinatingly 
low-slung foreign cars and go tearing 
along the boulevards and you get a 
glimpse of some interesting European 
landscapes. Now all they have to do 
on Paris Precinct is to let Messrs. 
Dauphin and Jourdan get lost some- 
where with the script and just concen 
trate on the lovely scenery. 


There Was No Love to Light the Hearth 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


ryy 
/ HERE was no love, from long gray years at sea, 
To light the hearth with scarlet flames for him, 


Nor set the 


table nor share a glass of wine 


When roses at the gate with dusk grew dim. 


But he remembers, with eyes that carry fire, 

How stars swung low and hot over Singapore 

Till seas would almost steam; how swift the night 
Cooled purpling sands on Africa’s blistering shore. 


ind he can tell how hesitant suns unfolded 

Like red chrysanthemums above Japan, 

How trembling strings of darkly-strummed guitars 
On China seas brought tears to any man. 


0 do not weep for him who never knew 

{ love beyond the sea’s bright thundering spaces 
The sea is true and warmly sleeps beside him, 
Faithful as stars in far and lonely places. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer W yatt 


TEACH ME HOW TO CRY. — Young 
love, its unconscious poetry, its shy- 
ness, its depth, its frustration and its 
tragedy was once given ideal expres- 
sion by the now almost forgotten 
George Meredith in Richard Feverel. 
On the plane of the American high 
school, Patricia Joudry has caught the 
elusiveness of young romance and has 
told the story of a boy and girl from 
very different but equally troubled 
homes who find in each other the com- 
fort of sympathy and understanding 
love that they had never had. 

In a series of ten short scenes with 
dialogue that is terse, sensitive and 
often very amusing, the drama mounts 
to a compelling climax. Melinda’s psy- 
chotic mother is shown in her prim 
parlor where it is impossible for Me- 
linda to bring any of her school mates, 
but where poor muddled Mrs. Grant 
makes party dresses for the parties to 
which Melinda is too shy to go. Me- 
linda is Mrs. Grant’s shield against the 
world. As for Will, he is the hostage 
to fortune for his nagging ambitious 
mother and his unreliable father in 
their cheap furnished lodging. Will is 
to make the upper grade to which they 
could never climb and Melinda is just 
the opposite of the rich girl they want 
him to choose. Melinda’s and Will’s 
furtive thread of happiness is cut 
sharply by a jealous school mate. 
Will’s parents decide to move on again 
to another town and Melinda is left 
waiting for the letters which, in her 
mother’s case, never came. 

The high school dance and parents’ 
night have a fresh humor all their 
own and the whole production has un- 


usual distinction in the direction of 
Robert Hartung and the sets by John 
Blankenchip. The cast also sets a high 
standard with Deirdre Owens as the 
fragile but courageous Melinda, Rich- 
ard Morse as Will and Charron Follett 
as the jealous Polly. The older actors 
match the juveniles. Teach Me How 
fo Cry is a bright leaf in the laurel of 
Off Broadway Theaters. It is one of 
the best plays of the season and we 
have high expectations of the author 
from her first play.-—-At the Theater 
de Lys. 


INHERIT THE 
three major 
received 
Cosmic 


WIND.—Freud listed 
insults which Mankind 
has since the Renaissance: 
the insult when Copernicus 
exploded the idea of a geocentric uni- 
verse; the Biological when Darwin 
suggested that Man was only part of 
the process of Evolution; the Psycho- 
logical when psychoanalysis revealed 
dark undercurrents beneath 
reason. It was the “second 
which caused the State of Tennessee 
in 1925 to pass a bill forbidding 
the teaching of “the theory which 
denies the story of the divine creation 
of man as taught in the Bible and to 
teach that man has descended from 
the lower order of animals.” 

The famous Scopes trial resulted 
when a young school teacher in Day- 
ton, Tenn., agreed to be the defendant 
in a test case and Dudley Field Malone, 
Arthur Garfield Hayes and 
Darrow rushed to his defense 
William Jennings Bryan joined the 
prosecution. In the play the town is 
called Hillsboro and the protagonists 


human 
insult” 


Clarence 
while 
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are limited to Darrow and Bryan listed 
under pseudonyms; otherwise the 
main points of the trial are factual. 
To Bryan, represented as a windy 
politician, the issue is the Bible as the 
ultimate authority. To Darrow it is 
freedom of thought. 

The playwrights are 100% behind 
Darrow but they handle the Biblical 
side as dynamite, being careful to 
prove that Darrow knew his Bible even 
better than Bryan. When the Judge 
uphold’s Bryan’s objection to calling 
any scientists to the stand, Darrow 
asks leave to call Bryan as witness for 
the Fundamentalists and then cross 
questions him on the literal interpreta- 
tion of Genesis. Bryan admits that he 
never figured out who Cain’s wife 
could be and is finally driven to allow 
that the “day” mentioned in the Cre- 
ation might not have been exactly 
twenty-four hours. Heckled by the re- 
morseless Darrow, Bryan begins to re- 
alize that his prestige is slipping and, 
when the Court is cleared, sobs to his 
wife, “Mother, they were making fun 
of me.” 

The verdict of 


jury returned a 


“Guilty” but the Judge imposed a mere 
$100 fine, and when Bryan found it im- 
possible to rally the crowd in a post- 


mortem address, he slumps stricken 
from the stand. Actually he did not 
die till ten days later. It is then that 
the authors try to mitigate the atmos- 
phere of satire they have built up 
around the Fundamentalists and their 
minister. Darrow silences the flip re- 
porter who is making wisecracks 
about the dead orator and, at the end, 
Darrow puts the Bible in his brief- 
case as well as the Origin of Species. 

The play is a triumph of staging. 
The hall where the trial takes place is 
shown down stage while the town 
square of Hillsboro is on a higher level 
at the back which is blacked out when 
the court is in session. The heat of 
the Middle West July is palpable and 
every small character part is clearly 
delineated. A love story has been in- 
troduced between the minister’s 
daughter and the defendant to person- 
alize the stakes but the interest re- 
mains with Bryan and Darrow. Ed 
Begley as the “silver tongued orator” 
has been able to infuse a certain child- 
ishness into Bryan’s egoism and pom- 
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posity which lends pathos to his col- 
lapse. Paul Muni has never been so 
good as he is now as the gray-haired 
old lawyer who is featured as the 
apostle of freedom. 

Yet it is well to remember that al- 
though Origen, seventeen centuries 
ago, questioned the length of the “day” 
in Genesis, such a_ liberal-minded 
scientist as Karl Stern in his Third 
Revolution writes, “Incredible as it 
sounds there is a direct line leading 
from Darwin to Hitler.” He explains 
that though Darwin’s hypothesis of the 
Survival of the Fittest referred only to 
animals, another generation, inspired 
by Nietzsche and Gobineau, began to 
apply it to man. Bryan was the pitiful 
defender of Faith versus Reason but 
Reason without Faith spawned Marx. 
—At the National. 


3 FOR TONIGHT.—Paul Gregory is a 
producer who has faith in the imagi- 
nation of his audiences. So did Shake- 
speare, two of his most graphic scenes, 
Ophelia’s drowning and the meeting of 
Antony and Cleopatra being word 
painted. Mr. Gregory capitalized on 
mass imagination in his presentation 
of John Brown’s Body when the Civil 
War lived again in the reading of 
Benét’s verse. Now, without the help 
of any poet, he calls on his public to 
supply for themselves all the trappings 
of sets and costumes attendant on a 
revue. On a bare stage, hung with 
gray curtains, Hiram Sherman appears 
as the Story Teller. He has a gentle 
manner, both deprecating and quizzi- 
cal and, without indulging in anecdote, 
tells the audience what they need to 
know and before long presents a pen- 
cil to a member of the chorus as a 
sprig of lilacs. She accepts it,—-so 
does the audience,—imagination has 
begun to function. The chorus, called 
the Voices of Walter Schumann (who 
is the composer) have sauntered on 
with their chairs and among them is 
Betty Benson whose solo spiritual is 
sung with rare beauty. 

Marge and Gower Champion are 
the second part of 3 for Tonight. 
Their dancing is now seen for the 
first time on Broadway although Mr. 
Champion’s choreography has been 
enjoyed in other shows. The Cham- 
pions’ spirited dancing in two danced 
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dramas adds wind to the revue; the 
ballast is Harry Belafonte with his 
songs. Like Ruth Draper, Belafonte 
has the gift of projection. He can cre- 
ate an atmosphere almost with his first 
note and the audience follow him 
from Mississippi in “Mark Twain” and 
“Sylvie” to the Revival Meeting in 
“Noah” and even up to Calvary in the 
very moving spiritual “Take My 
Mother Home.” The whole theater 
joins him in singing “Matilda.” 

3 for Tonight has no central theme 
and some have questioned it’s being 
really “theater.” It is in any case a 
most satisfying evening of appealing 
and pleasant entertainment and in per- 
fect taste.—At the Plymouth. 


ALL IN ONE.—The one-act play has 
been the exclusive interest of Little 
Theaters too long. It is interesting now 
to have even one appear on Broadway, 
this time in company with a miniature 
opera by Leonard Bernstein and Paul 
Draper with his classical tap dancing. 

The play, 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, 
is by Tennessee Williams in two 
scenes. As might be surmised from 


the authorship, it is not a pretty drama 
of a subnormal girl whose father be- 
fore he died had thoughtfully married 


her to a middle-aged ruffian named 
Jake. Jake burns down his rich neigh- 
bor’s cotton gin to get his business 
and when his poor muddle-headed 
little wife gives away the secret, Jake 
buys immunity by giving the young 
neighbor free access to his house. The 
play is said to have been cleaned up 
considerably before this production 
and, painfully suggestive as it is, it is 
possible to realize that it might have 
been worse. What is remarkable about 
it is the performance of Maureen 
Stapleton as the pathetic pawn be- 
tween the two men. Every word, 
every move, the awkward feet, the 
restless hands, the silly giggle are per- 
tinent to the part. 

Trouble in Tahiti is the opera sung 
by a suburban wife and husband who 
find themselves drifting apart. The 
other characters must be imagined. It 
is presented in a series of short scenes 
very cleverly staged. There is Break- 
fast Table—Sam’s Office—Dinah with 
her Psychiatrist —Sam’s Gym _ and 
Dinah’s Hat Shop. John Tyers as Sam 


— 


sings a triumphant paean in _ his 
shower at the Gym after winning at 
handball; Alice Ghostley as Dinah has 
a charming love song at the psychia- 
trist’s and gives a very dramatic and 
amusing description in the Hat Shop 
of the picture she has seen, Trouble in 
Tahiti. But well as the songs are sung, 
each scene seems a very few minutes 
too long. A smart trio sings a smart 
prologue. 

Between the opera and play there is 
Paul Draper underscoring the rhythms 
of Handel with his taps. Tap dancing 
is said to have originated on the hol- 
low stone stages of the Greek theaters. 
Mr. Draper’s well poised body has all 
the grace not usually connected with 
this type of dance. His character 
sketches are more stylized than his 
Aunt’s; his improvisations are bril- 
liant so is John Colman’s piano accom- 
paniment. Mr. Draper’s art is unique. 
—At the Playhouse. 


THE HONEYS.—Let husbands take 
warning! When next your wife pleads 
to be taken on a cruise, think twice 
before refusing. More forcefully than 
any copywriter has dared depict the 
urge to travel, Roald Dahl’s first play 
shows how the two Mrs. Honeys’ 
yearning for a cruise led to the elimi- 
nation of their husbands. It all started 
when the joys of widowhood were re- 
vealed by her friend Nellie, to Mrs. 
Curtis Honey who promptly passed on 
the information to her sister-in-law. 
When both of the crotchety old twins. 
Curtis and Bennett Honey refuse to 
listen to their wives’ suggestion of a 
travel tour, they seal their own doom. 
Mr. Bennett Honey owned a mansion 
in New York with a private elevator 
and took his wife for two months every 
year to St. Petersburg, Florida, where 
she watched him play shuffleboard. 
He also wore a wig. Judge Curtis 
Honey had a smaller house near Bos- 
ton and showed his teeth in a sadistic 
grin when he heard of other peoples’ 
troubles. Both Honeys were petty dic- 
tators and hated each other. 

Act I is in New York where Mrs. 
Bennett Honey leaves her husband 
trapped in the private elevator when 
he calls her a dirty name. Act II is in 
Judge Honey’s Massachusetts home 
where his sister-in-law arrives for a 
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visit and where Mr. Bennett Honey, 
escaped from the elevator, appears to 
take his wife forcibly to Florida. A 
struggle ensues between Mr. Honey 
and the two ladies in which Bennett 
has recourse to his umbrella where- 
upon Mrs. Bennett Honey picks up a 
large leg of mutton and settles the ar- 
gument. Under home arrest for homi- 
cide, Judge Honey is beginning to 
show his teeth in a smile over the mut- 
ton in the oven when his wife hears 
of the efficacy of tiger whiskers in a 
crisis and the world tour seems as- 
sured for the Honey widows. The cur- 
tain falls on the policeman devouring 
the ovine evidence. 

To turn murder into farce has been 
done before but for its success a farci- 
cal background must be assured. The 
Honeys only accomplish this in Act IT. 
In Act I that most delightful and tal- 
ented actress, Miss Jessica Tandy, in- 
stead of being an easy going nitwit is 
too close to being her intelligent self 
but in Act II, Miss Dorothy Stickney, 
and Miss Mary Finney as Nellie, set 
the pace for fast nonsense and the 
fun begins. Hume Cronyn has a good 


if hurried time playing both the Honey 
twins and makes them equally unde- 


sirable. He establishes the proper at- 
mosphere of Punch and Judy.—At the 
Longacre. 


PHOENIX °55.—Brass best describes 
it. Charm plays no part in this musical 
revue, the close of the Phoenix’ second 
season. The score by David Baker is 
noisily unmelodic; the lyrics by David 
Craig are dullish; the sets are brown- 
ish and angular; the chorus wear 
stripes with all curvaceous allure 
strictly avoided and the speaking 
voices of the cast have all the same 
nasal proclivities. The show is cen- 
tered around Nancy Walker, whose ju- 
venile exuberance has matured into the 
battle-ax type of hard slugging farcing 
with every point hammered twice on 
the head. The unifving idea is an 
issue of Fortune which dealt with the 
changes brought about by a rapidly in- 
creasing newly-rich middle class, and 
each skit is methodically introduced 
by the statistics of the growth of 
World Tours, Home Gadgets, TV Con- 
tests, Larger Families. Commuting 
(which includes the L. I. R. R.), ete. 
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Some members of the audience re- 
mained serious and frustrated but 
there were many others who laughed 
long and loudly and, as we admire the 
Phoenix, we are glad for their sake 
that we seem to be in the minority.— 
At the Phoeeniz. 


ANKLES AWEIGH.—The Boy Friend 
purports to be modeled on the musi- 
cals of the ’20’s but, paradoxically, far 
closer to the ’20’s is the new musical, 
Ankles Aweigh, which is really a 
heavy caricature of itself and repre- 
sents everything which the current 
musical stage has tried to outgrow. 
The plot is mechanical, the humor 
primeval, the costumes expensively 
dated. The present trend toward a 
credible story and characters with 
some human reactions is clumsily ig- 
nored; the situations are stereotyped 
and the fun is patterned on vaudeville. 

With this material the Kean sisters 
do their best. Betty, the very blonde 
heroine, has come to the Riviera to 
meet her husband, Lt. Kelley, when 
his ship comes into port. Betty is 
smuggled on board disguised as a 
sailor, and is carried off to Morocco 
where her sister, Jane, saves a critical 
situation by discovering a spy. But the 
real point of Morocco is of course the 
“hot” oriental dances. Ankles Aweigh 
with its very pretty chorus has about 
the same IQ as burlesque but without 
its most objectionable features, so per- 
haps it serves some purpose?—At the 
Mark Heilinger. 


N. Y. CITY LIGHT OPERA COMPANY.— 
Starting the season with a spirited re- 
vival of Guys and Dolls, South Pacific 
and Finian’s Rainbow were also to be 
enjoyed during May. In Guys and 
Dolls, Damon Runyon’s humor was as 
beguiling as ever while George Kauf- 
man’s original stage direction and 
Michael Kidd’s choreography were 
closely followed. The only adverse 
criticism was that the paucity of cos- 
tumes in the night club was also faith- 
fully reproduced. Greater New York 
might set a better example. 

Guys and Dolls was so successful 
that it is returning to City Center on 
May 31st and will continue to play 
there until June 12th. — Af City Cen- 
ter. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


SOMETHING 
by Robert Ruark 

Doubleday. $5.00 
“I find this fascinating. Tell me some 
Nancy page 224 of 
these 566 pages. Whether or not every 
reader is likely to be as fascinated as 
Nancy was, Mr. Ruark plods on to tell 
more and still more about the Mau 
Mau of Kenya; and much of what he 
has to say is as artificially and undra- 
matically introduced as the answer to 
Nancy’s request. Pages of reportorial 
dead-pan are succeeded by pages of 
brutal and sordid action. As a change 
of pace from sadism in full and vom- 
itous detail, one finds such boyish zest 
as this description of settlers hunting 
the Mau Mau: “It funny to see 
the two men and the boy fall. They 
fell in an exactly timed sequence, as 
ducks drop in a shooting gallery. One. 
Down. Two. Down. Three. Down. 
All down, in a descending scale then, 
the men first, the boy later. Bing, bang, 
bong. Like a xvlophone.” 

In the fortunes of men, one 
English and one native, who grow up 
to be leaders of the contending white 
and native factions, Mr. Ruark tells 
the story familiar to us all through the 
headlines. Few could have been 
aware, however, of the obscene ritual 
which this novel portrays as being be- 
hind the oaths taken by the Mau Mau, 
or of the extent to which the butch- 
ery of white settlers was carried. Mr. 
Ruark’s whites not only kill their op- 
ponents; they are portrayed as thor- 
oughly brutalized and as taking an al- 
together sadistic delight in torture. 
Because of the abundance of pages of 
loathsome detail and the lack of artis- 
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more,” Savs on 


was 


two 


tic merit of the whole, it is hard to 
see why this book should be recom- 
mended. In fairness, it should be 
added that Mr. Ruark has a serious in- 
tent; his taste and judgment are just 
not equal to it. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

by C. S. Forester 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
Mr. C. S. Forester is, of course, best 
known for his great fictional naval 
captain, Horatio Hornblower, antago- 
nist of Napoleon. The protagonist of 
The Good Shepherd is a kind of mod- 
ern Hornblower, sensitive, conscien- 
tious, and a superb craftsman in naval 
warfare. Commander George Krause, 
U.S.N., is only lightly characterized. 
He is pictured as a devout Lutheran, 
a minister’s son, and a thoughtful and 
prayerful man. His real characteriza- 
tion lies in the job he does. 

Krause is captain of a destroyer on 
convoy duty in the late war and also 
commander of the convoy’s escort, 
thus being responsible for thirty ships 
and the lives of nearly three thousand 
men. The Good Shepherd is the story 
of Krause on the bridge, a drama of 
trigonometry and helm orders. “He 
had to be a machine that did not know 
emotion; he had to be a machine that 
did not know fatigue.” For the greater 
part of forty-eight hours—the time 
covered by the book—the captain of 
the Keeling makes command decisions 
of a most intricate and agonizing 
kind, maneuvering to track down 
U-boats and keeping his huge, clumsy 
convoy in order. In the two days he 
accounts for three U-boats, but loses 
seven ships out of the convoy. The 
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reader, like Commander Krause, will 
be conscious of time as it is marked 
off not in days but minutes and sec- 
onds of almost unbearable suspense 
and danger. The Good Shepherd, grip- 
ping in its very calm and matter-of- 
factness, is a work of rare authority 
and one which can be most highly 
recommended. 


CONSTANCE 
by Hervé Bazin 
Crown, $3.00 

“She had all the qualities of a Gospel 
figure, except faith.” The phrase is 
from Claudel, and applied to another, 
but it epitomizes the stoic protagon- 
ist of this truly remarkable book. Con- 
stance Orglaise sought people “through 
whom I can feel alive”; the mockery 
of her quick intelligence and the sad 
inevitability of her circumstances 
were both spur and reproach to others. 
She disdained “such poor satisfac- 
tions” as the clichés by which others 
interpreted living and dying, yet even 
she had “a mania for gestures.” Her 
life was a gesture; her family had 
been killed by a bomb in the war, and 
she was left living with an aunt near 


“ 


Paris to battle with her pride in the 
castle of a cripple’s armchair. 


Just as Constance does not spare 
herself, neither does M. Bazin spare 
the reader. Not that Constance piles 
horror on horror, but each stage of 
the heroine’s illness is coldly re- 
corded. Mademoiselle Orglaise is far 
from being a passive victim. In the 
beginning she can get about in her 
chair and support “this wreck, this 
thing” by means of canes. Spurning 
aid for herself, she takes on the care 
of a small boy, also a paralytic. She 
forms a “Mutual Aid Society” for her 
friends: a Protestant pastor, a black 
marketeer, a commercial artist. Be- 
cause they pity her, and respect her, 
she can bully them into decisions that 
give form to their lives. 

Vibrantly alive, Constance waits 
unflinchingly for the sabre blows of 
“Comrade Reaper.” “Constance-Torso” 
she calls herself when her wasting 
disease is just beginning; at the end, 
brave, ambiguous, she is “Constance- 
Head.” Uncompromising, incomplete, 
even filled with pride as this portrait 
is, it nonetheless has integrity, nobility, 
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and power. Mature readers will find 
this a book which, even in its fero- 
cious rejection of sentiment and its 
rebellious courage, is not totally with- 
out a transcendent hope. 


A GRAND MAN 

by Catherine Cookson 

Macmillan. $2.75 
“Everything in this story is fictitious,” 
Miss Cookson notes informally in the 
place where one usually finds a stiff 
prefatory disclaimer, “except that 
which you yourself know to be true.” 
Except, that is, the whole of it. For 
the warm “truth” of this book is the 
character of its protagonist, Mary Ann 
Shaughnessy, a fighting, fiery eight- 
year-old. “Me da’s a grand man,” she 
tells her incredulous, jeering world. 
You see, Mike Shaughnessy is too much 
an “individualist” to hold down any 
job for long, and the man drinks—or 
as Mary Ann puts it, he is occasionally 
“sick.” 

Only in the confessional does Mary 
Ann breathe the words “drink” and 
“drunkard.” Neither in her special 
devotions to the Holy Family group 
in Church, nor to Father Owen (when 
he’s outside the box) will she make 
this admission. Mike (poor man, he’s 
a Protestant, but Mary Ann’s work- 
ing on that one too) struggles mightily 
with his weakness. Sure, on Corona- 
tion Night isn’t he the only one sober? 
But Mary Ann has an even mightier 
struggle, for Grannie wishes to separ- 
ate Mary Ann’s parents, and Mary Ann’s 
own brother loathes his father—but 
Mary Ann holds out, with wild lies 
when she’s in a corner and with ex- 
travagant promises to the Holy Family 
too, against the lot of them. Not only 
are Miss Cookson’s characters vivid 
and believable; her locale-—the Tyne- 
side, an English industrial area thick- 
ly populated these days by Irish 
Catholics—is a fresh and should prove 
a fruitful one. A Grand Man is a 
grand book! 


THE CROWN AND THE SHADOW 

by Pamela Hill 

Putnam, $3.50 
“He was surrounded by women, like 
a comfit-dish with flies in summer. 
The assiduity of his vice had increased 
them, as wine-shops multiply for the 
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custom of drunkards.” In these words 
Miss Hill gives a thumb-nail sketch of 
the Sun King, Louis XIV. It is en- 
couraging to note that The Crown and 
the Shadow eschews the cheap and 
easy way of so many historical novels 

exploiting vice in sniggering, half- 
prudish fashion. There is no exploita- 
tion here, no sniggering. For the 
theme is not a great king’s weakness, 
but his regeneration. Against the faint 
background of Louis’ mistresses and 
his excesses is the bold foreground 
of the virtuous life of Francoise 
d’Aubigné, Madame de Maintenon. 

The Maintenon was living in austere 
widowhood when she undertook the 
task of being governess to some of 
the king’s illegitimate children. Louis 
was repelled by Madame Scarron, as 
she was styled when they first met, 
for her sombre appearance, even more 
than for her late husband’s satirical 
verses, or for her own earlier hereti- 
cal opinions. Gradually Francoise be- 
came the king’s counsellor, and finally 
his wife in a private marriage, but 
never, Miss Hill holds stoutly, his 
mistress. The Crown and the Shadow 
takes Francoise from her childhood, 
through her early Huguenot years, to 
the years of poverty and struggle— 
as well as through the years of her 
exaulted destiny. Miss Hill makes her 
heroine anything but a prig and bore; 
she conveys the Maintenon’s mind and 
personality, both strong, with a loving 
attention to historical detail. Adult 
readers who wish for something be- 
yond mere costume drama will not 
be disappointed in The Crown and 
the Shadow. 


THE FIVE DEVILS OF KILMAINHAM 
by Esther Morgan McCullough 
Coley Taylor. $3.75 

An “historical suspense novel” is the 

publisher’s apt designation for this 

quiet novel of sudden violence in a 

small village near Dublin in 1882. The 

political assassinations in Dublin’s 

Phoenix Park have just taken place 

when the village of Templeogue finds 

itself the center of another brutal slay- 
ing. The murder of Mrs. O’Shea is 
followed by two other deaths by 
strangulation before the murderer is 
apprehended. 

But the warfare within consciences 
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is more important here than the puzzle 
and trap business. Whether or not 
Michael O’Shea’s heart will remain 
hardened against his mother’s slayer 
is more pivotal than the killer’s iden- 
tity. The atmosphere of the book—the 
title describes the frieze of writhing 
serpents over the doorway of a famous 
Dublin jail—is easy and genial; it is 


idyllic without being sentimentalized. 


OUR HEARTS ARE RESTLESS 

by Gladys Baker 

Putnam. $3.50 
We are told right off that Georgia 
Gale is a successful young novelist 
of some literary stature. What she is 
doing in a “de luxe snakepit” in Swit- 
zerland gradually develops. Everybody 
is at Mon Repos for one kind of mental 
illness or another. Georgia, in a mo- 
ment of frankness, inelegantly des- 
cribes her own malady: she is a 
“drunk.” A lone, compulsive drinker, 
she went on a monumental spree half- 
way across Europe before putting her- 
self in the care of the famous Dr. de 
Lattre. 

The doctor heads his own school of 
psychiatry—he calls Freud the “Old 
Man”—but his method is powerless 
against the complex of _ rejection 
Georgia conceals. Georgia falls in 
love with a young American, another 
“lush,” and hopes to persuade him to 
marry her. (But will his wife let 
him?) Then Mother Mary Magdalena, 
foundress and superior of a contem- 
plative community located near the 
sanitarium, intervenes. Mother’s re- 
putation for sanctity helps some, and 
Georgia’s disillusionment when she 
finds out what a weakling Ron Steph- 
ens is helps more, but the climax 
comes when Mother reveals that in the 
world she was Aurelia Aird. Who was 
Aurelia Aird? Just the world’s great- 
est actress until she turned dope fiend, 
that’s all. This is not overly com- 
petent slick fiction, with a tipped in 
Catholic background. 


THE BIG STORE 

by Oscar Schisgall 

Prentice-Hall. $3.00 
Paul Blaze, the protagonist of The Big 
Store, had learned one lesson well. 
It was this: “in this hard, practical 
world only one kind of man could 
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really seize the 
an income 
Uncritically 
maintains 


man with 
happiness.” 
reflects and 
mystique of 


happiness 
that insured 
this book 
Paul’s witless 
success. Paul, of course, is a mere 
puppet moved against the  book’s 
knowledgeable background of the com- 
plex “life” of a large modern depart- 
ment store; he is a shadow standing 
for a type. 

Mr. Schisgall is dexterous nonethe- 
less in showing what happens when a 
young efficiency expert arrives in 


town to be general manager of a family 
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firm whose 
“new ideas.” 
in Williston, 


president is too old for 

Paul comes to Selby’s 
Pa., with what was ru- 
mored to be ruthless efliciency and 
unbounded ambition. When stream- 
lined “progress” and “tradition” meet 
head-on, the clash is bound to be spec- 
tacular. One learns much about mass 
merchandising in these pages but very 
little about human beings. 

A pleasant enough diversion 
adult readers who are 
know the inside story 
only specials.” 


for 
anxious to 
behind “today- 


PI oie: New Books 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS TIMES: 
Biographical and Critical Study 

by Giulio Carlo Argan 

translated from the Italian 

by James Emmons 

Skira. $4.95 
Those of us who are too old-fashioned 
or perhaps too deeply devoted to the 
Old Masters to appreciate or even to 
tolerate ultra-modern art have cause 
to rejoice occasionally when such a 
book as Fra Angelico and His Times 
appears in the shops. We feel that our 
opinion is vindicated against that of 
the excessive modernism of those to 
whom nothing is a work of art if it 
ean be understood and spontaneously 
enjoyed. 

In another sphere—philosophy—we 
come upon treatises on “the Meaning 
of Meaning” which go to show that 
neaning has no meaning. So in the 
world of art we are asked by the 
more fanatical revolutionists to admit 
that beauty is not necessary or even 
desirable. There is a cult of ugliness. 
When this reviewer has said on 
casion that much modern art is part 
of the propaganda of atheism—since 
God is the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful—he has been dismissed with 
contempt as an ignoramus. But only 
the other day Salvador Dali said in 
public (on TV as a matter of fact) 


oc- 


that the more extreme form of modern 
art is the logical outcome of the 
French Revolution, which, of course, 
was essentially atheist. 

Let that pass. Suffice it to say that 
this beautiful book of 125 pages, with 
some 50 or 60 illustrations exquisitely 
reproduced in color is a joy to behold 
for its own sake quite apart from its 
value as a demonstration that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy.” Fra Angelico 
lives. The Biographical and Critical 
Study of Giulio Carlo Argan is by way 
of being a little masterpiece. There 
could scarcely be a better gift book, 
moderately priced, for who 
really love beauty. 

JamMEs M. 


those 


Gituts, C.S.P. 
MY BELOVED: 
The Story of a Carmelite Nun 
by Mother Catherine Thomas 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50 
Thomas Merton and Bishop Sheen 
have set the pace for successful pub- 
lishing of spiritual books by secular 
houses. Part of the popularity of The 
Seven Storey Mountain stemmed from 
Father Merton’s off-beat background 
and somewhat unusual personality. 
There is nothing of either in Mother 
Catherine Thomas’s distaff presenta- 
tion of monastic living. She was a 
“born Catholic,” a very normal Ameri- 
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can girl, and her portrayal of the vo- 
cation to be a Carmelite is notable 
chiefly for its soundness and good 
sense. If her book does not sing ex- 
actly or reach for the sensational that 
might catapult it into the best-seller 
list, her publisher will be rewarded 
by the more abiding value of My Be- 
loved as a guide book which will keep 
as many girls away from Carmel as it 
will attract. 

Do not misunderstand me. My own 
sister is a Carmelite; I have long 
known Mother Catherine and her 
niece, who also entered Carmel, and 
many others of the less than 1,000 
discalced Carmelite nuns in this coun- 
try. But there are less than a thousand. 
Yet it has been my experience, shared 
by other priests, that the extreme gen- 
erosity of American youth makes boys 
now want to be Trappists and girls 
to be Carmelites, that any “lesser” 
vocation is not “giving God every- 
thing.” This all-or-nothing conception 
has done harm, especially to the 
sisterhoods, and is due to a misunder- 
standing of much that has been writ- 
ten about the contemplative life. 
Mother Catherine, by her detailing of 
her own vocation and her manifest 
respect for other vocations, including 
marriage, has provided a needed cor- 
rective to the sentimental approach to 
religious life. 

There is nothing sentimental about 
Carmel, nor was there about her vo- 
cation which she got as a child “in 
a slaughterhouse” in Monticello, New 
York, where she watched rabbis kill- 
ing kosher lambs and thought on the 
Lamb of God. It is a tribute to her 
virtue that she could write a book as 
explicit as this; and I suspect, though 
she does not say so, that it was only 
done under the prodding of much 
“holy obedience” enjoined by superi- 
ors, bishops and possibly a Cardinal 
or two. Nuns, with their understand- 
able shyness, will say that she tells 
too much, but this Carmelite tells all 
without the refuge of an alibi. She 
does not even act coy about her suc- 
cesses in school and convent, point- 
ing out that she was made Novice 
Mistress twice and elected Prioress 
as well. This demonstration of “hu- 
mility is truth” seems far more con- 
vincing than any preachment. 
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The Heart of Christ 
By Jean Gator, S.J. 
Trans. by JouHN CHAPIN 


An attempt to discover the intimate 
thoughts of the Heart of Christ by con- 
templating our Lord’s inner life as de- 
scribed in the Gospels. The author con- 
siders Christ’s Heart in four ways: as 
dominated by love for His Father; as 
tenderly devoted to His Mother; as con- 
sumed with love for men; and as the 


perfect image of the Father. $3.50 


Treasure Untold 
By Rev. Atsert J. SHAMON 


Vivid reflections on the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed that unearth the “treas- 
ure untold,” the faith so clearly sum- 
marized in that Symbol. Father Shamon 
discusses each article in turn and gives 
a point-by-point analysis of its meaning. 
He drives home his lessons with snappy 
anecdotes and arguments that appeal to 
the heart as well as the mind. $3.50 


The Christian Imagination 
Studies in Religious Thought 
By Justus Georce LAWLER 


Vigorous essays in which vital questions 
such as the meaning of Christian love 
and the education of youth are squarely 
faced and sanely discussed. The author 
considers these aspects in the light of 
that spirit which gives us our freedom 
and dignity, and confers permanent 
value on the truths handed down from 


one age to another. $3.00 


The Saint of the Atom Bomb 
By Joser ScHILLicer, 
Trans. by Davin HEIMANN 


The absorbing, true story of the Japa- 
nese scientist, patriot, and Catholic, Dr. 
Paul Nagai, who was caught in the 
atomic blast of Nagasaki in 1945. His 
heroic work among the survivors, in 
spite of grave personal risks and in- 
juries, is a compelling account of hu- 
man courage and saintly sacrifice. 


$2.50 
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There are photos of Carmel in this 
book. This is in line with the modern- 


ity of Pius XII and would have 
pleased St. Teresa of Avila. The 
reader may be puzzled by certain 


special locutions, the Hispanic “His 
Majesty” when referring to Our Lord, 
the use of “our” instead of “my” in 
speaking of one’s handkerchief. But 
the modern reader will warm to this 
book about these “lightning rods who 
reach and catch the wrath of God.” 
He will give Mother Catherine a Car- 
melite “thank you” in the words “God 
reward you!” ALFrep Barrett, S.J. 


NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
by Thomas Merton 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 

Let not the prospective reader be dis- 
couraged by another title drawn from 
the writings of John Donne. Thomas 
Merton does indeed show how every 
human being should be part of the 
Mystical Body whose central reality 
is God’s love, and so none is entirely 
alone, but he tells us more than that. 
In fact, he deals generally with the 
basic verities fundamental to the life 
of the spirit. He deals with them in a 
way particularly suited to our times 
which have too often heard psycholo- 
gists discourse pontifically on the 
spiritual life. It is a pleasing con- 
trast to meet a writer dedicated to the 
contemplative life who can express 
himself in phrases familiar to the 
devotee of modern psychology. The 
“Prologue” and the first chapter, “Love 
Can Be Kept Only by Being Given 
Away,” ought to be required reading 
for every college freshman. The chap- 
ter on “Conscience, Freedom, and 
Prayer” should be urged upon every 
student of political science, for there 
is a freshness and obvious sincerity 
in its presentation that cannot fail 
to make an impression. He declares 
that it is not his intention to accept 
Catholic tradition blindly and with- 
out understanding, and without mak- 
ing it really his own—‘“for it seems 
to me that the first responsibility of 
a man of faith is to make his faith 
really part of his own life not by 
rationalizing it, but by living it.” This 
(and much more) is evidenced in the 
chapter on “Vocation” which dis- 
courses most sympathetically on the 
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various “states of life” but recognizes 
that it is possible to pass beyond that 
level, and then spiritual progress is 
a question of the proportion to which 
the soul abandons itself to the Holy 
Spirit. Then, most truly, “no man is 
an island.” 
Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 


NEGLECTED SAINTS 

by E. I. Watkin 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
It is with pleasant anticipation that 
one approaches a new book by the 
author who, in The Catholic Centre 
and The Bow in the Clouds, provided 
such helpful beacons for mariners on 
perilous spiritual seas. In his latest 
volume Mr. Watkin aims to restore 
to impoverished moderns some of that 
lost wisdom which enriched the minds 
of their forefathers. Undertaking no 
profound research and attempting no 
complete biography, he limits himself 
to assembling facts which make life- 
like pictures of seven men and two 
women, most of them practically un- 
known and the others known by only 
a single incident. None of the nine has 
been hitherto revealed—in English at 
least—so completely as now. 

The reader will discover here how 
much more is known of St. Martin’s 
career than his magnificent gesture in 
sharing his cloak with a beggar. He 
will read that Hugh of Lincoln, so 
ready to thrust back an overbearing 
monarch, was mourned with tears 
after death by the persecuted Jews 
whom he had befriended. Page after 
page reveals evidence that the Church’s 
sure instinct in detecting holiness is 
not baffled either by contemporary 
suspicions or by posterity’s exaggera- 
tions. This is a rewarding book; and 
attentive readers will readily proclaim 
that they have been the fortunate 
pupils of a man whom anyone might 
be glad to call “master.” 

JosePH McSortey, C.S.P. 


WATERFRONT PRIEST 

by Allen Raymond 

Henry Holt. $3.50 
In his Introduction to this book about 
Father Corridan, Budd Schulberg re- 
marks that there is nothing unusual 
about a priest’s involvement in moral 
issues affecting the daily lives of his 
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parishioners. Yet this story of a 
Jesuit’s campaign against gangsterism 
on New York’s waterfront is unique 
in the brutality and chicanery of the 
forces arrayed against him. “I’ve been 
trying to make longshoremen more 
secure both in jobs and homes,” is 
Father Corridan’s humble description 
of his apostolate; but the author tells 
the awful truth about the magnitude 
of the task in the face of greed, mur- 
der and a somnolent citizenry. 

It is an exciting book, but one closes 
it wondering if Father Corridan is 
fighting a losing battle. Although the 
New York community may wake up 
when it is too late, at least one man 
will have the comfort of knowing he 
has labored magnificently for the sal- 
vation and security of the ordinary 
longshoreman. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON: 
Gentleman from Indiana 
by James Woodress 

Lippincott. $5.00 
By contemporary 
Tarkington strikes most critics as 
hopelessly naive. In all of his fiction 
and plays there runs a note of opti- 
mism and conservatism which goes 
against the modern grain and tends 
to make critics patronize Tarkington 
and regard him more casually than he 
deserves. Tarkington deplored the 
tendency toward unlimited frankness 
in sex which began its upward spiral 
after the first War and hits its peak 
in our current fiction. He retained 
throughout his life the American ideal 
that a man is what he makes himself 
and he had little patience with the 
trend toward socialism in which in- 
dividuality tends to become sub- 
merged. At the time of his death in 
1946 he had fallen, through his Pol- 
lyanna-ism, from his high place as one 
of our major American novelists. 

Mr. Woodress has taken nearly a 
decade to give us the first complete 
biography of Booth Tarkington. Des- 
pite his upheaval from eminence, 
Tarkington’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of his period is still considerable. 
We live too close to the era itself for 
the Tarkington age to have acquired 
the lacy attractiveness of genuine 
“history” and so, unfortunately, he 


standards, Booth 
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lies in that depressing limbo of au- 
thors who are not quite modern, not 
quite classic. But whatever his faults 
—his saccharinity, his prejudices, his 
rather annoying moralizing—he has 
left us a portrait of an American so- 
ciety which thought as he did. Of 
his work, Alice Adams is still in favor 
because its irony is closer to the mod- 
ern tempo. The Magnificent Amber- 
sons endures because of the perceptive 
psychology behind the relationship of 
Isabel and her son George. The Tur- 
moil has its sting because it attacks 
commercialism. 

In short, Mr. Woodress’ biography 
will please in proportion to one’s ad- 
miration for its subject since it de- 
tails meticulously Tarkington’s career 
and personal life. The only criticism 
which can be leveled against it is that, 
like his work, the subject has gone out 
of style. None, however, can say that 
Tarkington did not write with passion- 
ate intensity about what he knew. And 
few, it would seem to me, have ever 
done it quite as well. Naive, yes; 
dated, yes; but a gentleman. And 
literature these days could stand a 
few such. Ropert Kass 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN 

by Gertrud von le Fort 

translated by Marie Cecilia Buehrle 

Bruce. $3.50 
The “modern” woman, and in partic- 
ular the single woman, has been dis- 
sected, analyzed, and prescribed for 
in a recent spate of writing that has 
been generally pseudo-scientific with 
an anthropological bent. And confu- 
sion has become worse confounded! 
One finds even reputable counselors 
of impressive background urging upon 
their Catholic readers the Rotarian 
approach as the answer to the prob- 
lems of single loneliness. 

The clear spring after many miles 
of dusty travelling is Gertrud von le 
Fort’s mystical interpretation of wo- 
manhood under the three symbolic 
aspects of Virgin, Bride and Mother. 
Though the whole treatment is perme- 
ated with a subtle, poetic insight, par- 
ticularly forceful and valuable is her 
picture of the role of virginity. Once 
more one of our most distinguished 
Catholic poets brings into sharp focus 
the fact that virginity, whether it be 
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consecrated in the single life or in the 
religious life, gives the person of the 
woman a release for action. She be- 
comes a handmaid of the Lord with 
her fiat and all her subsequent work 
has intrinsic value, apart from social 
success or worldly recognition. “The 
virgin must accept the idea of spir- 
itual motherhood, while the mother 
must repeatedly return to a spiritual 
virginity. Upon the success of this 
interchange the well-being of every 
woman depends, as does also the vic- 
tory over what may be the tragedy of 
the unmarried woman or that of the 
mother.” 

Throughout this metaphysical study 
of womanhood the author views wo- 
man in a purely symbolic role—the 
personification of the surrender of all 
creatures, male and female, to the will 
of God. It is this quality of surrender 
that is the principle of the deepest 
femininity and which cuts against the 
grain of so much modern thinking and 
planning. As the author herself has 
said, it is the eternal femininity as a 
theological mystery, “its ultimate re- 
flection in God,” that is the matter of 
this book. 

This is an unusual, a unique book, 
written with candor and deep spir- 
itual insight into a very difficult sub- 
ject. It offers rewarding material for 
meditation and many new vistas are 
opened up in the wealth of allusion 
that is the writer’s natural habitat. It 
is a slender book that will not be read 
in a few hours because it first com- 
pels attention and finally prayer. 

Mary P. Bropy. 


CONFUSION TWICE CONFOUNDED: 
The First Amendment and the 
Supreme Court 

by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph H. Brady 

Seton Hall Press. $3.00 
From 1947 to 1952, the Supreme Court 
of the United States was asked on 
three occasions to interpret that part 
of the First Amendment which states: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion. . .” 
The first instance, the Everson case, 
questioned the constitutionality of 
utilizing tax-raised funds to reimburse 
parents for the transportation of chil- 
dren to parochial schools. The two 
later cases, McCollum and Zorach, 
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questioned the 
public school 
grams. 

Far more was involved in these 
cases, however, than the mere ques- 
tion of bus fares or released time for 
religious instruction, as Justice Rut- 
ledge noted quite pointedly in the 
Everson case. In resolving these spe- 
cific problems, the Supreme Court 
erected a “wall of separation” between 
religion and government in the United 
States, a wall which the Court de- 
scribed as “high and impregnable.” 
Msgr. Brady’s book is an addition to 
several serious and valuable studies 
which have questioned both the exist- 
ence of this wall and whether it was 
ever intended to exist. 

Carefully analyzing the phraseology 
of the “no establishment” clause, the 
circumstances surrounding its adop- 
tion, and the opinions of the indi- 
viduals who wrote and accepted it, 
Msgr. Brady puts forth a different 
interpretation of the historical back- 
ground from that propounded by Jus- 
tice Black, who used the same mate- 
rials and technique in writing the 
majority opinion in the Everson case. 
Although Msgr. Brady agrees ulti- 
mately with the decision reached in 
the Everson case, he maintains that 
the opinion setting forth that decision 
contains “confused thinking, poor 
history and bad semantics . . . what 
Black says is flatly contradicted by 

. . the meaning or the Amendment, 
in itself, and as it was interpreted by 
Madison, by all the Congresses and all 
the Presidents from 1791 down to the 
present,” Msgr. Brady contends. 

The unsound foundations of the 
“wall of separation” which the Court 
constructed in the Everson case set 
the precedent for deciding the two 
later cases. Msgr. Brady deals specifi- 
cally with the reasoning in the Mc- 
Collum case which denied the consti- 
tutionality of a released time program 
in Illinois, and considers more briefly 
the Zorach case, which upheld the 
constitutionality of a released time 
program in New York State. 

One further point made by Msgr. 
Brady deserves the careful considera- 
tion of those who are confused by the 
Court’s determinations in these cases. 
Since 1870 twenty-five attempts have 


constitutionality of 
“released time” pro- 
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been made to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution which would ban any 
form of public aid to schools operated 
by religious groups. These efforts re- 
flect a prevalent belief that there is 
now no such ban in the First Amend- 
ment, despite the Supreme Court’s re- 
cent declaration that there is. More- 
over, since all of these proposals have 
been rejected by Congress, it appears 
that the American people are not in- 


terested in any such constitutional 
change. 

The inconsistencies and unfounded 
assumptions which characterized 


these opinions are clearly identified 
by Msgr. Brady. They certainly estab- 
lish no coherent principles for future 
interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment. One is forced to agree with 
Justice Jackson’s dissenting opinion 
in the Zorach case that these decisions 
“will be more interesting to students 
of psychology and of the judicial 
processes than to students of consti- 
tutional law.” Students of constitu- 
tional law, like Msgr. Brady, would 
prefer a genuine legal interpretation 
of the First Amendment. The issue 
cannot rest on a series of inconsistent 
decisions based on a misinterpreta- 
tion of “the American tradition” and 
bearing the imprints of judicial sub- 
jectivism. 
Mary M. CLarKE, 


CONQUEST BY MAN 

by Paul Herrmann 

Harper. $6.00 
This fascinating volume gives no indi- 
cation of being a translation except 
for the notice on the title page. The 
translator has done his job superla- 
tively well; it is even hard to decide 
whether he is British or American. 

It’s a chatty sort of book telling the 
story of man’s conquest of land and 
sea. We begin with the Stone Age, but 
soon we are in Bronze; then we are 
journeying to Isles of the Blessed and 
are on our way to America. But we’re 
soon back and are trekking across 
Asia to the Far East. Finally, we fol- 
low the Portuguese to Africa. 

A reference to the original German 
title, Sieben Vorbei und Acht Verweht, 
indicates that the author’s own view 
is fundamentally chronological, and 
gives a hint of his general view of his- 
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tory. On page 48 he asks (concerning 
prehistoric man) “Are we to assume 
that our ancestors were gifted in one 
direction only? That they lived in a 
predominantly technological age and 
had not yet properly evolved their 
specifically spiritual potentialities? 
. . . In form and content they must 
have corresponded very closely to 
similar elements in our own existence, 
so that the flashback technique occa- 
sionally employed in the course of our 
narrative must not be regarded as a 
cinematic trick, but as an attempt to 
draw parallels which will help to give 
us our bearings.” 

Treating the subject as he does, the 
author might be expected to have a 
Catholic viewpoint, and to a great ex- 
tent he does. But there are some 
strange inconsistencies. On the same 
page (349) he first declares that 
“thirst for knowledge and delight in 
the acquisition of new information 
were altogether alien to the Middle 
Ages, and there can be no doubt that 
Christianity, which was originally 
confined to the lower strata of society, 
for a long time showed itself hostile 
to culture”; and scarcely more than a 
dozen lines later he admits that “round 
about 925, a revivalist movement was 
born in Cluny and Lorraine which had 
prodigious consequences. The im- 
pulses behind it soon turned outwards. 
The miserable heathen people all over 
the world were to have their share in 
salvation: exploration and discovery 
became a religious task”! 

In like fashion, in the final chapter, 
a theme appears which seems to con- 
tradict all that has gone before. “The 
spirit of our time was beginning to ap- 
pear and uniting these men, a bare 
twenty generations before us, our true 
forebears. The Middle Ages were 
drawing to a close, the modern era 
was dawning ... the emergence of 
a new type of man took place almost 
in a flash, within the limits of a bare 
half century. Its representatives in the 
world of outward, tangible achieve- 
ment were men like Columbus, Cortes 
and Pizarro. In the world of the spirit, 
personalities such as Copernicus, 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, Durer and 
Ulrich von Hutten—to name but four 
—made their appearance.” 

It is a pity that this ancient anti- 
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medieval prejudice should mar what 
is, nonetheless, a very fine book. Little 
harm is done, indeed, for the erring 
pages contain their own antidote. 
They state “that bewilderment, un- 
belief, disloyalty and doubt had never 
reached such proportions; ... never 
had men believed the end of the world 
so imminent as in the last decades of 
the fifteenth century.” It is from this 
terror that modern times are sup,,osed 
to have delivered us, but on page 428 
we are told: “This cry rings familiar 
in our ears, as though it were our own 
lament, our own call for help.” 

The author does not yield to this 
despair. He says we should like to 
believe, we must believe that the gates 
of a new age are slowly opening. Why 
can he not see that he evokes a new 
age of faith? 

Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 


POETRY AND DOGMA 
by Malcolm Mackenzie Ross 
Rutgers University. $5.00 
THE SITUATION OF POETRY 
by Jacques and Raissa Maritain 
Philosophical Library. $2.75 
Serious students of the art of poetry 


will feast on these two books. They 
are not so difficult as the critical 
works of the recent noted convert, 
Allen Tate, but they cannot be digested 
between television programs. And, of 
the two, that of Professor Ross is more 
interesting and more valuable. 
Things are looking up when Rutgers 
can publish a book which pierces to 
the heart of the problem of Catholic 
poetry, a study of Christian symbolism 
in seventeenth century English poetry, 
specializing in the transfiguration of 
the Eucharistic symbols by such poets 
as Milton, Donne and Herbert. The 
really original contribution of Pro- 
fessor Ross is that he demonstrates 
how the “Anglican dilemma,” the 
diminution of the theology of the Real 
Presence, affected their very consider- 
able poetry. The result was a dete- 


SHORTER 

ROME, by Martin Hurlimann (Studio 
Publications, Inc., and T. Y. Crowell. 
$5.00). Here are 100 pictures of Rome 
in photogravure. The accompanying 
texts furnish very useful, artistic and 
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rioration of the traditional “firmament 
of Christian symbol” by a disassocia- 
tion from the generative core of 
dogma. 

These are large subjects and not for 
the common reader. But, in a final 
chapter, Professor Ross strikes at the 
dilemma of our times. It is that there 
are literary critics who will pin the 
label “religious” —and even “Chris- 
tian”—on any work of art which is 
not materialistically determinist. The 
line must be drawn between a specifi- 
cally Christian literature and “that 
undogmatic religiosity of feeling and 
vision so common in current writing.” 
Basic is the fact that the Christian 
should be able to use the new symbols 
provided him by physics, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, by Freud and Ein- 
stein. The non-Christian is used by 
these symbols. This is a powerful 
concept which extends itself beyond 
literature to life. 

Ross quotes Maritain, and _ the 
French philosopher is an aesthetic 
authority, but the philosophical ver- 
biage obscures rather than clarifies 
his thought as he writes “Concerning 
Poetic Knowledge” and “The Experi- 
ence of the Poet.” If one does not 
know some ontology, the professor is 
hard to follow. His wife, Raissa, being 
a poet, is more concrete in her ex- 
pression. She uses Mallarmé, Rimbaud 
and other Gallic poets to write of 
mysticism, sense and nonsense in 
poetry. The late and great Paul 
Claudel did much the same. And Pro- 
fessor Ross, his debt to Maritain ac- 
knowledged, gives chapter and verse 
from poets who wrote when the ore 
ran very rich indeed. Ponder a judg- 
ment like this: “Milton is the last 
great Christian poet until Gerard 
Manley Hopkins.” And there are 
Catholic colleges still teaching the 
pre-eminence of Shelley, Keats and 
Wordsworth, good poets all, but not 
that good! 

ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


NOTICES 


historical information about the scenes 
and monuments represented. This vol- 
ume is the product of unusual photo- 
graphic skill directed by an aesthetic 
eye and rich historical erudition. The 





NEW BOOKS 


pictures are presented in chronolog- 
ical order, beginning with the ancient 
monuments and ending with modern 
examples of the glories of the Eternal 
City. 

THE MIND OF PIUS XII, edited by 
Robert C. Pollock, Ph.D. (Crown. 
$3.50). Teachers and writers have 
felt the need of a reference book con- 
taining the present Pope’s most sig- 
nificant utterances. This work is a 
comprehensive collection of his talks 
and writings. There seems to be a 
general unifying theme running 
through these selections—the need of 
bringing religion to bear upon the 
practical problems of today. There is 
a special introduction to the themes 
of the major sections, a listing of offi- 
cial sources, and a select bibliography. 
The editor shows unusual competence 
and a very discerning eye for choosing 
those excerpts from Papal statements 
that really grapple with the more ur- 
gent problems and summarize in a 
nutshell the theology of the Church. 

ESSAYS ON THE PRIESTHOOD, by 
Members of the Alumni of St. Meinrad 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana. This 


collection of essays dealing with va- 
rious phases of the priesthood will be 


of interest to the priest seeking to 
sanctify himself through his priestly 
functions. The contributions have a 
wide sweep, from the priest’s devotion 
to the prayer on the priest’s work in 
the foreign missions. Most Rev. Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the U. S., has written a chatty and 
informative essay on St. Pius X, model 
of the diocesan priest. 

MORLEY’S CANZONETS FOR TWO 
VOICES, by John Earl Uhler (Louisiana 
State Univ. Press. $2.50). In this set 
of canzonets for two voices, Thomas 
Morley (1557-1603) produced a work 
of art notable especially for its phras- 
ing and melodic beauty. (A canzonet 
is a short song or madrigal “wavering 
like the wind, sometime wanton, 
sometime drooping, sometime grave 
and staid, otherwhile effeminat.”’) 
The subjects of the songs are love and 
courtship, caprice and complaint. 

The composition has a_ distinctly 
literary flavor. The instrumental pieces 
are inserted among the songs. First 
published in 1595, the set comprised 
two booklets, the cantus and the tenor. 
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This present edition contains the en- 
tire work, both voice and instrumental 
parts, and an introductory essay by 
Mr. Uhler, a delightful study of the 
elegancies of these small songs. 

THE BOY SCOUT STORY, by Will 
Oursler (Doubleday. $3.50). This well- 
written account of an organization to 
which the present generation owes so 
much, assembles in the right propor- 
tion anecdotes, statistics, enlightening 
comments. It will be of interest and 
benefit to American boys and indeed, 
to men and women too; for the spirit 
of the Boy Scouts is fine and their good 
deeds are many. 

TENDERS OF THE FLOCK, by Leo 
Trese (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Fol- 
lowing the line which seems to be his 
special vocation, Father Trese again 
presents a book fashioned specifically 
for clerical readers, but so high prin- 
cipled, so terse, and so honest that it 
will richly reward any thoughtful 
reader. Within its comparatively nar- 
row limits, both the layman and the 
priest will find an enormous amount 
of material fit for meditation. 

BILLIONS, BLUNDERS AND BA- 
LONEY, by Eugene W. Castle (Devin- 
Adair. $3.50). The publisher calls this 
volume “a fantastic story” and the au- 
thor himself names it “an appalling 
story.” Both these descriptions fit the 
case. Every fair-minded person will 
find difficulty in persuading himself 
to believe this account of reckless ex- 
penditure by our government. But 
here is the evidence, based on the offi- 
cial.reports of our government, on per- 
sonal interviews and eyewitness ob- 
servation in many countries. In these 
pages we will discover at least a par- 
tial explanation of the amazing but in- 
disputable fact that Americans on the 
whole are far from popular in coun- 
tries to which they have given away 
tens of billions of dollars. 

A PICTORIAL TREASURY OF 
OPERA IN AMERICA, by Daniel Blum 
(Greenberg. $10.00). A companion 
piece to the same author’s Pictorial 
History of the American Theater, this 
volume offers the first comprehensive 
pictorial presentation of opera in 
America. All the famous operas are 
noted alphabetically, with synopses of 
their plots followed by black and 
white photographs of the leading sing- 
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ers — past and present —in the cos- 
tumes of their roles. It is Enrico 
Caruso who steals the show with more 
than thirty appearances. Ezio Pinza 
is here, not as Cesar in the current 
musical, Fanny, but in his rightful 
place at the Met, as Mephistopheles, 
Don Giovanni, Figaro. No critical ap- 
praisal of opera or voice is attempted 
but there are many valuable items of 
information to be found throughout, 
such as the records of first world per- 
formances, American premiéres and 
premiéres at the Met, together with 
their casts, and an opening article on 
the early years of opera in America. 
For the opera lover this magnificent 
volume is indeed a treasure. 

SPIES AT WORK: A History OF 
Espronace, by Ronald Seth (Philo- 
sophical Library. $4.75). Spies we 
have with us always. We can read 
about them in the Old Testament and 
in the morning newspapers. They bob 
up in strictly historical tales and in 
others largely or wholly imaginative. 
They may be wearing cloaks and dag- 
gers and poisoned rings, or they may 
be operating with the help of experts 
in biochemistry and nuclear physics. 


Mr. Seth introduces us to many types, 
including secret agents of various na- 


tions during two world wars. He has 
read widely but not always widely 
enough. He should be more careful 
than he is when dealing with histori- 
cal figures—as for example, when he 
speaks with such assurance about the 
“canonization” of Theodora. How- 
ever, he has been considerate enough 
to provide the reader with a select 
bibliography and an index. 
HISTORY OF ST. MEINRAD ARCH- 
ABBEY, by Albert Kleber, 0O.S.B. 
(Grail Publications. $7.30) narrates 
from original sources, events in the 
period between 1854 and 1954, now 
recognized as of great importance not 
only in Benedictine history, but in the 
religious development of America. 
FIVE DECADES, by Sister Mary 
Paschala O’Connor, O.P. (Sinsinawa 
Press) gives us the history of the 
congregation of the Most Holy Rosary 
from the first uncertain days when 
the little group at Sinsinawa was 
made up of four young girls from pio- 
neer families of Wisconsin, to the 
present community of over 1,600. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1953-1954, 
edited by Louis Kronenberger (Dodd, 
Mead. $5.00). Louis Kronenberger has 
edited for the second time the Theater 
Yearbook which for twenty-eight years 
appeared under the aegis of the late 
Burns Mantle. Mr. Mantle inaugurated 
the custom of giving condensed ver- 
sions of the ten best plays but con- 
trived to include a good part of the 
most salient dialogue. Now that the 
Yearbook includes fairly long reviews 
of the season in New York, Chicago, 
California, London and Paris with 
many interesting and statistical details 
of productions, awards, etc., there is 
less and less of the plays’ dialogue. Mr. 
Kronenberger also discounts public 
opinion in his choice of the plays ex- 
cept in the case of such concurrent 
successes as Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, Teahouse of the August Moon, Tea 
and Sympathy and The Confidential 
Clerk. Except for The Golden Apple, 
which won an award as a musical 
but failed when it moved uptown from 
the Phoenix Theater, his other five 
choices are tabulated by Variety as 
“failures.” 

Agreeing with him that Jn the Sum- 
merhouse, by Jane Bowles, had liter- 
ary distinction and some “electrical” 
writing, why should Sabrina Fair—a 
hit —be eliminated in favor of The 
Magic and the Loss, a distinctly sec- 
ond-rate play which closed after 
twenty-seven performances? Mr. Kro- 
nenberger admits that Sabrina was the 
nearest approach to a comedy of man- 
ners that had come this way for some 
years. His preference for realism is 
evident in his choosing the very of- 
fensive Take a Giant Step, a painful 
drama of perversity, The Immoraliist, 
and the tragic Girl on the Via Fla- 
minia. Perhaps Mr. Kronenberger has 
never been in the position of a minor- 
ity stockholder or he could sympa- 
thize with the very realistic satire in 
George Kaufman’s Solid Gold Cadillac. 
All in all, his ten plays seem to repre- 
sent solely his personal preferences. 
New York audiences shunned André 
Gide’s Immoralist and stumbled over 
each other to see Giraudoux’ poetic 
romance, Ondine. Are the Ten Best 
Plays to represent the public or one 
critic? 
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Avrrep Barrett, S.J., M.A., Assistant Professor 
of Theology and Student Counsellor, Ford- 
ham University; former Director Commu- 
nications School, Fordham University; lit- 
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People; contributor to America, Common- 
weal, Tue CaTHotic Worn, etc. 
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Graduate School, Fordham University, New 
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viewer, Station WFUV, Fordham University; 
member of the National Board of Review; 
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the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
etc. 


Rev. Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P., M.A., §.S.L., 
S.T.D.(AnGetico); formerly Instructor in 
Scripture at the Catholic University of 
America and St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D. C.; Librarian, The Paulist Fathers, New 
York City. 


Joun B. Sneertn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
of Tue Catnoric Wortp; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former 
director of the Paulist Information Center, 
Boston; co-author of Spanish Confessions: 
How to Hear Them; monthly contributor to 
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LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Ookdale, L. I., N. Y. 














A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 
fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


5e, $4.00 the 100 
(Single copy postpaid, 10c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





























Leonardo’s Immortal M aster piece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 
THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 


Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should readg~a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 ill. 
Leonardo’s 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. , ne “ “. . . well- 
, written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 
Worcester Telegram. 
To: COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 


DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 
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Address 
City 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Degrees 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Rocreties liberal arts college for women. 

3.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
ak. home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for wees | and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
( 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-projessional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 

Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


EstTaBLisHep 1847. Write for catalogue. 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





























“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smoking pleasure.” 





= AR. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H. — 











To Attract Non-Catholies 

To Persuade Non-Catholics 

To Instruct Converts 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 
To Understand the Psychology and 





‘Techniques for 


Convert-Makers 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


—@— 


Let the Experts Help You: 


Theology ef Conversions 
10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


—o— 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















Garnish Your Best Dishes 

just the way the world’s famous chefs 
do theirs . . . with Sexton relishes and 
pickles. 

Here are but 3 of many mouth-wateri 
Sexton delicacies that grace the tables o 
top drawer clubs and restaurants around 
the corner or around the world. 

They can be had at better independent 
food stores. 


~7 


Qualily Foods. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Savare, Chicago, Ill. 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 




















Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well bevond the 3,000,000 
vark and has been translated 


into sIx | inguages 


Phis pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Viniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers. 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 


received during a period ol some filtv years. 


35ce, a single copy (postpaid 45c), 
$30.00 the 100 postpaid 
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(HAanouneirg Tue New CATHOLIC Famity Book CLus 


Now You Can Enjoy The Kind of Reading That Every Catholic Family Should 
Have — Wholesome, Enlightening, Inspirational Books, Both Fiction and Non- 
Fiction, Beautifully Bound . . . And At A Fraction Of Their Usual Cost! 


A GENEROUS INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 


All 3 of These Fine 
New Catholic Books 


YOURS FOR ONLY *20°° 


if you join now and buy as few as three 
additional selections during the year 


| ALL THREE Yours for only $2.00 





Now Enjoy The Most Interesting and Worthwhile Books 
Contains 


for Catholic Families — at Remarkable Savings 


, on this introductory offer 

you are invited to accept 
ALL THREE of these wonder- 
ful books for only $2.00 with 
membership it new atholic 
Family Book Club 

Each book is of 
terest importance 


= readers, and w 


and 


by every member 
ALI THREE are 


d to « 


of vo 
books that you 
lisplay in your 
enrich your 
ir spirit 


deepen you ic n the great 
Catholic heritage that is yours 
Outstanding Approved Books— 
ot a Substantial Saving 
with this type 
of reading bstantial 
saving the lic Family 
Book Club has just been formed 
Each month its editors carefully 
select one or more important new 
books of unusual st to all 


To provide you 


intere 


U 
A Message To Catholic Parents 


rhe 


work nders 
again st the man y 
nholy if ices 
stan tly : 
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Catholics. Sometimes the 
Selection will be 
or “Omnibus” 
two complete books 

stories OTF generous exce 
other books 
handsomely-bound large 
Som there will 

book so outstanding that 
be printed in a volume by 


volume 


times 


As a member, 
remarkably low 
$2.00 for each selection, 
prepaid —even though the 
contains material which 
cost as much as $10.00 
original editions 
other fees and 
notice of 
You may 
and need only 
tional books 
year ou 
me mbership 
after that 

SEND NO MONEY 
Simply mail the 
to recelve your 
books. Unless you are de- 
lighted, return the books 
within 10 days and forget 
the entire matter. Other- 
wise, send only $2, and 
retain the privilege of re- 
ceiving future 
at tremendous savings 
Mail coupon now 
WITHOUT MONEY 
to: THE CATHOLIC FAM- 
LY BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
CWO-6, Garden City,N.Y. 
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Qamereus Youume 
in Father John S. Ken- 
ral s A. ON THE MOUNTAIN 
and Don CaMILio's Di- 
LEMMA, plus two shorter 
stories: THe Smatt Mir- 
by Paul Gallico, and 
Tue Reason For ANN by Myles Con- 
r y. This material would cost near 
$10.00 in publishers’ editions 
PIUS XII, PACELLI: POPE 
OF PEACE, by Oscar Ha- 
lecki and J. F.:Murray. Jr 
Complete life story of this 
great spiritual leader and 
the vital role of the Vatican 
world affairs from 1914 
1954. (Publisher's edition 


SHRINES TO OUR 


One of the most 

ad- tifully illustrated books 

published on the great 

* Marian shrines, their dramatic 

tebe and meaning. Over 175 photo- 
graphs. (Publisher's edition $5.00) 
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“Catholic Family Book Club, 
Dept. CWO-6, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me AT ONCE all three of 
the bea bound books described on 
this page together with a bill for only 
$2.00. I will examine these volumes and 
let you know, within ten days, if I do not 
wish to accept membership. Otherwise you 
ll enroll me as a member and send me 
nce ne ytice of coming selections. I may 
velume, and need take only 
1es da iring the year, at the spe- 
oth ip price of only $2.00 each 
paid. I may cancel my membership 
time thereafter 
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